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While  it  became  essential  to  adjust  Spanish  commerce  and  in- 
dustries to  new  conditions  during  1915,  there  was  in  the  aggregate 
no  cessation  of  activity,  capital  being  engaged  and  labor  freely 
employed  in  many  lines,  which  compensated  for  a  diminution  in 
other^^ohases  of  manufacture  and  trade.  The  treasury  was  strength- 
ened ;  'y  the  rise  of  the  national  monetary  unit,  which  for  years  had 
been  depreciated.  The  railroads  recovered  from  a  period  of  depres- 
sion, and  the  merchant  marine  became  so  prosperous  that  the  Gov- 
ernment discontinued  the  subsidies  granted  in  the  past  for  the 
profitable  operation  of  certain  navigation  companies.  While  fac- 
tories and  mills  suifered  in  some  instances  for  lack  of  raw  material, 
the  higher  prices  paid  for  finished  goods  resulted  in  a  distinct  gain. 
Spain's  valuable  agricultural  interests  were  hampered  through  hin- 
drances to  export,  but  on  the  other  hand  tliej'^  profited  by  the  tem- 
porary shutting  off  of  supplies  from  countries  formerly  sending 
competing  goods. 

Although  some  suffering  was  occasioned  by  the  higher  cost  of 
living  and  strikes  sometimes  resulted,  the  difficulties  of  the  moment 
were  for  the  most  part  successfully  met  by  governmental  measures. 
The  change  in  Spain's  position  in  the  world's  commerce  may  be  re- 
garded as  favorable,  the  year  closing  with  the  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  this  country. 

Shipping  Activities. 

Spain  possesses  over  2,000  miles  of  seacoast,  with  100  ports,  and 
its  coastwise  and  overseas  trade  is  of  primary  importance.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  interruption  in  shipping  relations  be- 
tween some  nations  has  caused  a  demand  for  neutral  vessels,  and 
the  gradually  lessening  numbers  of  foreign  vessels  calling  at  Spanish 
ports  has  resulted  in  more  freight  being  carried  in  Spanish  bottoms. 

The  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  Spanish  ports  in 
1915,  as  well  as  cargo  and  tonnage,  were  less  than  in  1914,  during 
wliich  year  a  marked  decrease  in  navigation  is  noticeable  if  com- 
pared with  1913.  There  was  a  decrease  of  31  per  cent  in  the  volume 
of  cargo  that  entered  in  1915  as  compared  with  1913,  and  37  per  cent 
less  in  cargo  that  cleared. 
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The  Ax'ssels  entering  Spanish  ports  for  the  past  two  years  follow 


Class  of  vessel  and  flag. 


"WITH  CARGO. 


Steam: 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 
Sail: 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 


Steam: 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 
Sail: 

Spanish. 

Foreign. 

Total., 


Number 
of  vessels. 


5,549 
3,583 

917 
542 


2,728 
3,933 

1,425 
238 


18,915 


Tonnage. 


5,90S,S95 
4,476,319 

23,600 
74, 640 


2,504,530 
8,568,504 

25, 819 
43, 852 


21,629,159 


Cargo. 


Metric  tons. 
2,060,336 
3,196,014 

17,178 
82,600 


5,356,128 


Number 
of  vessels. 


5,172 
1,877 


795 
624 


2,925 
2,680 

1,642 
330 


16,045 


Tonnage. 


5,499,318 
2,567,632 

23,640 
82,428 


2,413,480 
4,170,559 

35, 493 
75,324 


14, 867, 874 


Cargo. 


Met.  tans. 
1,787,062 
1,904,920 

27, 207 
101,054 


3,820,243 


The  number  of  vessels,  tonnage,  and  cargo  clearing  from  Spanish 
ports  in  1914  and  1915  are  shown  in  the  following  statement : 


Class  of  vessel  and  flag. 


1914 


Number 
of  vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Cargo. 


1915 


Number 
of  vessels. 


Tonnage. 


Cargo. 


•WITH  CARGO. 

Ste;im: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sail: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

IN  BALLAST, 

steam: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Sail: 

Spanish 

Foreign 

Total 


6,045 

1,815 
290 


730 
903 


64 
131 


,959,9.S,5 
,498,289 

49,954 
63, 139 


690, 546 
2,984,329 

1,730 
17, 293 


Metric  tons. 
3,546,764 
7,472,280 

32,931 
87, 830 


7,206 
3,933 

2,105 
504 


573 
437 


145 
244 


7, 286, 785 
5,186,587 

54, 659 
91,852 


544,032 
1,358,893 

3,406 
15,  855 


Met.  tons. 
3,. 529, 180 
5,566,793 

48,697 
118, 871 


16,842 


19,265,265 


11, 139, 805 


15, 147 


14, 542,  ( 


9,263,541 


Sources  and  Destination  of  Traffic. 

Of  the  total  of  5,356,128  metric  tons  of  cargo  received  at  the  ports 
of  Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands  during  1914,  2,552,628  tons  came 
from  Great  Britain,  442,690  tons  from  France,  408,919  tons  from  the 
Netherlands,  and  289,615  tons  from  the  United  States.  Passengers 
to  the  number  of  221'337  disembarked  in  Spanish  ports  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  the  Balearic  Islands,  of  which  95.905  were  from  Argentina, 
25,939  from  Melilla,  19,526  from  Algiers,  19,048  from  Morocco,  16,443 
from  Ceuta,  13,689  from  Cuba,  8,840  from  France,  and  4,563  from 
the  United  States,  the  rest  from  other  countries. 

Merchandise  leaving  the  Peninsula  and  the  Balearic  Islands  for  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  Africa  and  foreign  countries  amounted  to 
11,139,805  metric  tons.  Of  this  the  largest  part,  4,962,429  tons,  was 
destined  for  Great  Britain,  Holland  received  2,300,867  tons,  the 
United  States  892,080  tons,  France  833,943  tons,  and  other  countries 
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smaller  quantities.  Passengers  embarking  for  ports  in  the  Spanish 
African  possessions  and  foreign  countries  numbered  144,330,  of 
which  49,916  went  to  Argentina,  25,113  to  Cuba,  20,112  to  Algiers, 
19,634  to  Melilla,  8,633  to  Morocco,  4,141  to  France,'  2,475  to  Great 
Britain,  and  1,582  to  the  United  States. 

The  Provinces  to  which  the  largest  amounts  of  freight  were 
shipped  during  1914  were  Barcelona,  which  received  1,717,869  metric 
tons:  Vizcaya,  833,108  tons,  and  Valencia,  551,662  tons.  The  others 
received  amounts  below  300,000  tons.  The  largest  number  of  pas- 
sengers disembarked  in  the  Province  of  Pontevedra,  50,983  in  number. 

The  Provinces  from  which  merchandise  was  shipped  in  greatest 
quantities  were  Huelva,  with  2,586,942  metric  tons;  Vizcaya,  with 
2,283,238  tons;  Murcia,  w;ith  1,157,429  tons,  and  Valencia,  with  1,027,- 
760  tons.  The  others  shipped  lesser  amounts.  The  greatest  number 
of  passengers,  41,810  in  number,  embarked  from  Pontevedra,  followed 
by  Barcelona  with  21,410,  and  Murcia  with  19,196. 
Freight  Crisis. 

The  freight  crisis  beginning  Avith  the  latter  half  of  1914  grew 
more  acute  during  1915  and  navigation  suffered  greatly.  Vessels  under 
the  Spanish  flag  brought  to  Spanish  ports  2,060,330  tons  of  cargo  in 
1914  compared  with  2,249,085  tons  in  1913.  Cargo  brought  under  the 
Belgian  flag  fell  from  85,979  tons  to  47,950  tons,  under  the  German 
flag  from  304,103  to  230,557  tons,  under  the  French  flag  from  129,378 
to  77,729  tons,  under  the  Dutch  flag  from  146,055  to  114,059  tons, 
under  the  Italian  flag  from  210,134  to  134,108  tons,  under  the  Nor- 
wegian flag  from  572,411  to  554,050  tons,  and  under  the  Swedish 
flag  from  203,112  to  173,883  tons.  An  increase  is  noticeable  in  ship- 
ments under  the  Danish  flag  from  204,703  to  227,551  tons,  and  under 
the  Greek  flag  from  31,617  to  243,701  tons.  The  cargo  transported  by 
Danish  vessels  was  in  part  of  German  origin  and  that  carried  by 
Greek  vessels,  almost  eight  times  as  much  as  during  the  year  before, 
consisted  chiefly  of  Russian  and  Eoumanian  wheat,  of  which  Spain 
bought  much  greater  quantities  in  1914  than  in  1913. 

While  importation  by  sea  suffered,  Spanish  exports  were  even 
more  seriously  affected  during  the  past  year  for  lack  of  tonnage 
facilities.  During  1914  the  greatest  decrease  was  noticeable  in 
Spanish  merchandise  exported  under  the  Dutch  flag,  which  fell  from 
840,000  tons  to  432,000  tons.  Under  the  Spanish  'flag  the  amount 
exported  fell  from  4.556,438  to  3,546,764  tons,  and  under  the  British 
flag  from  4,231,000  to  3,656,000  tons.  The  principal  item  in  the  re- 
duction of  575,000  tons  under  the  British  flag  was  iron  ore  from  the 
Province  of  Vizcaya. 

Lack  of  ships  has  influenced  the  price  of  freight  by.  sea,  which 
has  risen  during  the  past  year  from  Bilbao  to  English  ports  by  274 
per  cent,  from  the  eastern  Spanish  coast  to  Glasgow  by  275  j)er  cent, 
and  a  similar  unprecedented  increase  affected  the  rates  between  Spain 
and  Buenos  Aires  and  American  ports. 
The  Spanish  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Spanish  merchant  marine,  according  to  official  statistics,  com- 
prised on  January  1,  1915,  217  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
29,118,  and  640  steamers,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  875,609,  all  over 
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50  tons  register  each.  The  total  of  857  vessels  shoAvs  a  slight 
decrease  compared  with  1914  among  sailing  vessels  alone,  steamers 
having  increased  from  G28  to  640.  The  number  of  steamers  has 
steadily  grown  during  the  past  five  years,  an  increase,  in  fact,  of  90. 
Most  of  the  Spanish  steamship  companies  have  also  increased  their 
tonnage  considerably  during  the  past  five  years,  so  that  the  total 
tonnage  of  the  steamers  of  the  Spanish  merchant  marine  amounted 
on  January  1,  1915,  to  875,609  tons,  compared  with  697,928  tons 
on  January  1,  1910.  Over  one-third  of  these  vessels  is  engaged  in 
transoceanic  navigation,  the  rest  being  restricted  chiefly  to  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

The  persons  employed  in  the  Spanish  merchant  marine  at  present 
are  about  5,000  officers,  such  as  captains,  engineers,  doctors,  pursers, 
and  chaplains  and  some  25,000  others  holding  subordinate  positions, 
besides  fishermen  and  longshoremen.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  Spanish 
merchant  marine  occupied  the  sixth  place  in  comparison  with  other 
nations,  but  in  recent  j^ears,  while  other  countries  have  augmented 
their  merchant  marine  more  rapidly,  Spanish  shipping  had  fallen 
in  1914  to  the  twelfth  on  the  list.  The  geographical  situation  of 
Spain  offers  exceptional  maritime  advantages,  and  little  doubt  exists, 
both  on  account  of  present  conditions  in  Europe  and  the  general 
impulse  given  to  shipbuilding  industries,  that  Spain  will  soon  regain 
the  position  it  held  a  few  years  ago. 

Principal  Steamship  Companies. 

Among  the  principal  Spanish  steamship  companies  is  the  Com- 
pahia  Trasatlantica  Espahola,  which  has  seven  regular  lines  between 
Spanish  ports  and  Buenos  Aires,  New  York-Cuba-Mexico,  Cuba- 
Mexico,  Venezuela-Colombia,  Brazil-Plate,  Fernando  Poo,  and  the 
Philippines.  This  company  is  also  considering  the  establishment 
of  new  lines  to  Pacific  ports,  utilizing  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Compahia  Pinillos  Izquierdo  has  a  regular  service  to  the 
Antilles  and  to  the  United  States.  During  1914  the  vessels  of  this 
line  transported  300,000  tons  of  merchandise,  the  exports  from  Spain 
being  chiefly  wine,  conserves,  rice,  olive  oil,  vegetables,  textiles,  fruits, 
and  manufactured  articles;  and  the  imports  being  American  raw 
cotton  and  lumber,  coffee  from  Brazil,  corn  and  leather  from  Argen- 
tina, and  fine  woods  from  Cuba.  The  war  has  checked  the  plans  of 
this  company  for  extending  its  service  to  other  ports  of  South 
America  and  establishing  a  new  line  between  New  York  and  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  Compahia  Valenciana  de  Vapores  Correos  de  Africa  trans- 
ports by  contract  mail,  ammunition,  and  troops  from  Spain  to  Mo- 
rocco and  has  the  French-Italian  lines  touching  at  Marseille,  Barce- 
lona, Melilla,  Ceuta,  Tangier,  Cadiz,  Malaga,  Cartagena,  Alicante, 
Valencia,  Tarragona,  Nice,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn.  In  October,  1914, 
this  company  began  a  service,  on  contract  with  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment, between  Bilbao,  Spain,  and  Falmouth,  England,  for  trans- 
porting the  mail  to  England  and  for  the  exports  of  fruits  during 
the  early  months  of  the  war.  It  carries  the  chief  products  of  Spain 
to  France  and  Italy  in  normal  years,  importing  condensed  milk, 
marble,  machinery,  live  cattle,  and  other  merchandise. 
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The  Compafiias  Bilbainas  transport  under  normal  circumstances 
large  cargoes  of  iron  ore  and  metals  to  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  tonnage  of  these  companies  amounts  to  about  one-third  of  the- 
entire  merchant  marine  of  Spain.  Their  vessels  go  to  all  i)orts  of 
the  world  and  return  to  Spain  ^Yith  such  cargo  as  may  be  available, 
importing  from  England,  in  particular,  large  quantities  of  coal. 

Ship  Subsidies — Threatened  Denationalization  of  Merchant  Marine. 

The  Spanish  merchant  marine  has  profited  from  Government  sub- 
sidies since  the  year  1909.  During  the  ]5ast  5  years  the  public  fisc 
has  disbursed  $-l:,801,140  in  these  subsidies,  evidently  not  without 
beneficial  result,  because  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  in- 
creased from  745,523  on  January  1,  1910,  to  901,7-27  on  January  1, 
1915,  an  increase  of  over  159,000  tons.  The  freight  imported  under 
the  Spanish  flag  increased  by  54  per  cent  and  that  exported  by  35 
per  cent. 

After  thus  fostering  Spanish  shipping  at  the  expense  of  the  treas- 
ury, however,  the  Government  toward  the  end  of  1915  was  obliged  to 
consider  the  danger  of  the  denationalization  of  the  merchant  marine. 
During  that  year,  19  Spanish  vessels  were  sold,  with  a  total  tonnage 
of  44,594,  and  sales  were  pending  for  7  others  with  a  tonnage  of 
16,298.  During  the  same  period  only  7  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of 
18,680,  had  been  acquired  by  Spaniards.  This  menace  to  Spanish 
shipping  led  to  the  issuance  of  a  royal  decree  early  in  1916  prohibit- 
ing the  sale  of  Spanish  merchant  steam  or  sailing  vessels  of  over  500 
tons,  applicable  to  vessels  with  iron  or  steel  hulls  constructed  during 
the  last  15  years  and  to  vessels  with  wooden  hulls  built  during  the 
past  10  years.  The  order  further  imposes  on  the  seller  of  a  Spanish 
vessel  that  he  immediately  construct  a  substitute  for  the  vessel  sold. 

Spanish  Commerce  Recovers  from  Depression  of  1914 — Trade  by  Countries. 

During  1915  Spanish  commerce  gained  constantly  in  contrast  to 
the  previous  year,  not  only  recovering  from  the  check  received  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  but  in  some  ways  profiting  in  a  marked  degree 
by  the  new  order  of  things.  Were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  to  trade 
arising  from  embargoes,  lack  of  tonnage  facilities,  and  other  difficul- 
ties, the  progress  would  have  been  greater. 

The  year  1914  was  one  of  depression  in  Spain  both  as  to  imports 
and  exports,  the  imports  falling  oil,  as  compared  with  1913,  by 
$54,734,755  and  the  exports  by  $45,345,089.  The  imports  from  Bul- 
garia, Chile,  Cuba,  Oceania,  Italy,  Mexico,  Norway,  Panama,  Eou- 
mania,  Sweden,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  showed  a  slight  increase, 
but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  the  general  decline  in  imports  from 
other  countries.  The  exports  to  Porto  Rico,  China,  Ecuador,  Great 
Britain,  Gibraltar,  Italy,  Morocco,  Dutch  colonies  of  Oceania,  Nor- 
way, Panama,  Pussia,  and  the  Spanish  colonies  increased,  and  the 
decrease  as  a  whole  in  exports  was  not  as  strong  as  in  imported  goods. 
It  occurred  chiefly  in  the  exports  to  France,  Germany,  Argentina, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  imports  and  exports  by  countries  for  1913  and  1914, 
compiled  from  Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de 
Espaiia  for  1914   (the  latest  figures  available).     As  already  indi- 
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catecl,  however,  these  figures  can  not  be  viewed  as  pointing  to  per- 
manent chan2:es. 


Countries. 


United  States 

Torto  Rico 

I'll  ilippino  Islands 

Argentina 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Chile 

China 

Columbia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Algeria 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

British  colonies — 

North  and  South  America. 

Asia  (including  India) 

Gibraltar 

Oceania , 

Italy 

Morocco 

Mexico , 

Netherlands , 

Netherlands  colonies:  Oceania  . 

Norway 

Panama 

Peru 

Portugal 

Romnania 

Russia 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Spanish  colonies 

All  other  countries 


Imports 


1913 


Total. 


§30,147,441 

1,413,882 

3,852,010 

19,974,720 

1,860,286 

8, 10"),  086 

2,588,640 

14,548 

1,056.257 

905; 382 

277,472 

445,959 

1,651,772 

674, 020 

2,110,800 

36,  768, 276 

1,130,426 

33,358,593 

44,040,456 

1,025,919 

10, 790, 085 

277, 800 

294,328 

2, 845, 036 

804,279 

1,126,961 

3,355,629 

1,678,246 

2,952,793 

35,093 

67, 031 

10,171,828 

1,013,895 

8,095,233 

3,208,366 

4, 486, 823 

2, 289, 365 

1,013.980 

1,770,463 

1,275,403 

5,116,978 


254,690,020 


$26,549,499 

1,321,631 

3,298,562 

6,883,672 

1,291,603 

4,983,847 

2,321,417 

316,115 

1,306,871 

622, 523 

66, 8.58 

1,098.316 

1,314,183 

578,509 

1,612,640 

24, 166, 470 

898,516 

19,462,272 

39,509,373 

1,316,629 
10,015,183 

257,544 
3,574,520 
3,036,043 

511,330 
1,510,769 
2, 729, 776 
1,291,438 
3, 142, 958 
37,347 
11,019 
4,731,579 
4,032,799 
8,512,524 
2, 8S3, 133 
3,546,929 
1,955,455 

377, 924 
1,370,977 
1,471,318 
5,107,761 


Exports. 


1913 


$12,995,082 

450, 480 

1,269,069 

12,773,563 

1,583,521 

8, 150, 118 

984, 392 

143 

1,335,170 

555 

599,541 

11,616,991 

753, 199 

195,949 

109; 720 

58,993,977 

1,398,570 

13,395,342 

41,682,820 

495, 189 

161, 169 

901, 601 

155,228 

6,250,033 

1,677,363 

2, 853, 235 

11,497,380 

2,289 

403, 232 

577, 450 

285,310 

8,528,225 

2,231 

1,491,625 

330,393 

2,537,090 

1,036,983 

1,953,272 

679,022 

4,027,280 

938,557 


$11,459,680 

558,660 

1,232,678 

7,440,632 

864, 731 

3, 962, 821 

452,010 


199, 955, 885     215, 101, 389 


1,020,835 

1,502 

442,829 

9, 355, 887 

751,900 

243,334 

53,227 

45, 152, 161 

990,098 

7, 633, 268 

41,895,589 

357, 963 
142,129 
991, 747 
148, 157 

9,117,429 

2,413,687 
597,760 

7,254,601 
107,563 
627, 682 
746,468 
231,557 

3,817,704 
461 

1, 177, 166 
484,285 
650,808 
734, 753 

1,042,761 
471,341 

4, 455, 726 
672, 707 


169,756,300 


Commerce  with  France,  which  is  normally  the  largest  part  of 
Spain's  international  trade,  has  grown  since  the  war  began.  Great 
Britain  stands  next  to  France  in  importance,  and  the  exports  to 
British  ports  also  show  an  increase.  Spanish  products  bought  by 
Latin-American  republics  amount  to  nearly  one  eighth,  and  Spanish 
shipments  to  the  Americas  as  a  whole,  including  the  United  States, 
amount  to  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  exports  from  Spain. 

Origin  of  Imports  into  Spain. 

The  chief  countries  of  origin  of  the  principal  imports  into  Spain 
are  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  also  is  compiled  from  the 
Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espaiia  for  1914  (the 
latest  figures  available) : 


SPAIN. 


Articles. 


Agricultural  implements 

Automobiles  and  parts 

Breadstuffs: 

Maize  or  corn 

■Wheat 

Coal 

Copper  wire 

Cotton,  immanufactured 

Fish ,  cod 

Hides  and  skins 

India  rubber,  tires 

Motors,  locomotives,  etc.: 

Electric  motorsand  dynamos. 

Locomotive.^,  tenders,  and  parts 

T  ypewTiters 

Oil,  petroleum 

Seeds:  Flax,  sesame,  etc 

Tallow  and  other  animal  fats 

Vessels:  Steamers 


United 
States. 


•5504,710 
100, 440 

1,301 

2, 332, 595 

102,  008 

75, 422 

15, 957, 143 

9,038 

7,995 

3,412 

705, 165 

4,956 

191,757 

1,327,970 


3,402 


Argentina. 


$3,614,480 
122, 178 


54,317 
'323,' 601 ' 


40 


42,003 
398,110 


France. 


$157, 443 
560, 065 

35, 687 

117,556 
71,953 
386, 088 
73,311 
266, 291 
122, 544 
603,  201 

289, 711 

91,453 

11,759 

4,647 

418,789 

462, 323 

10, 132 


Germany. 


$274,216 
85, 264 

598 
217, 888 
596, 927 
244, 667 
34, 743 
18,520 
26,479 
347, 146 

1,323,928 

859,328 

77, 461 

57 

63,992 

46, 149 

2,280 


Great 
Britain. 


$18.5,  020 
101,927 

4,388 

14,587 

10,  790, 019 

13,118 

164,349 

1,649,148 

46,859 

115,661 

2&5,012 
151,290 
100, 170 
12,484 
9,409 
701,089 
3, 248, 045 


Nether- 
lands. 


$2, 756 


57 


160, 219 
12, 643 


1,991 


162 
21,684 


The  Philippine  Ishmcls  sent  leaf  tobacco  valued  at  $2,214,522  and 
$314,740  worth  came  from  the  United  States,  while  from  the  Philip- 
pines oilseeds  to  the  value  of  $897,431  were  imported. 
Imports  in  1915,  by  Articles. 

The  total  value  of  the  imports  into  Spain  during  1015  shows  an  in- 
crease compared  with  1914  of  over  $29,000,000.  However,  gold  to 
the  amount  of  $39,653,762  was  imported,  compared  with  $4,570,776 
during  the  previous  year,  so  that,  aside  from  the  gold  and  silver 
brought  into  the  country  in  bullion  and  coin,  the  imports  of  mer- 
chandise actually  decreased  in  value  in  1915  compared  with  1914 
by  over  $9,000,000.  The  imports  of  live  animals  and  manufactured 
articles  were  much  less  than  in  the  previous  year  and  alimentary 
products  also  show  a  falling  off. 

EaAv  materials  were  imported  in  increased  quantities,  their  value 
in  1915  having  been  greater  than  in  1913.  Imports  of  raw  cotton 
rose  from  84,279  metric  tons  in  1914  to  143,052  tons  in  1915 ;  vegetable 
fibers  from  29,872  tons  to  52,670  tons;  hides  and  skins  untanned, 
dried,  green,  salted  or  not,  from  5,414  to  12,788  tons;  raw  wool  of 
all  classes,  including  washed,  unwashed,  and  other  unmanufactured 
forms,  from  5,344  to  14,573  tons. 

A  great  decrease  is  noticeable  in  imports  of  metals  and  their  man- 
ufactures, such  as  iron  and  steel  in  lumps  and  rough  bars,  which 
fell  from  12,771  tons  in  1913  to  27  tons  in  1914  and  "2  tons  in  1915, 
and  iron  and  steel  rails,  iron  plates  and  sheets,  tubes,  and  wire 
also  decreased.  Imports  of  coal,  coke,  and  bricjuets  dropped  from 
2,875,753  to  1,905,024  tons,  and  there  was  a  general  decline  in  stone, 
earths,  minerals,  glassware,  and  ceramic  products.  Larger  pur- 
chases were  made  abroad  of  tar,  pitch,  and  petroleum.  Imports  of 
substances  employed  in  agriculture,  pharmacy,  perfumery,  and 
chemical  industries  decreased  as  a  class,  although  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  dyes,  such  as  indigo  and  cochineal,  and  vegetable 
dyeing  extracts,  but  mineral  colors,  printing  inks,  and  colors  derived 
from  coal  decreased  uniforml}'.  Instruments,  machines,  and  appa- 
ratus employed  in  agriculture,  manufacture,  and  transport,  and  wood 
and  other  vegetable  materials  declined  in  the  quantities  imported 
during  1915  compared  with  1914.  "While  the  cargoes  of  wheat  dis- 
charged at  Spanish  ports  show  a  decrease  as  a  whole,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  that  the  ^yheat  imported  from  the  United  States  in  1913 
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amounted  to  only  one-fifth  of  a  ton,  in  1914  to  58,904  tons,  and  in 
1915  to  248,115  tons.     Before  the  war  wheat  was  derived  chieflj^ 
from  Russia  and  Eoumania.     In  1915  no  wheat  was  received  from 
Roinnania,  and  from  Rvissia  only  about  1,000  tons  were  im^^orted. 
Comparative  Figures  of  Imports. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  Eesiimenes  Mensuales  de 
la  Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espaha,  for  December,  1915, 
shoAvs  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  imports  into  Spain  during  1914 
and  1915 : 


Articles. 


1914 


Quantity. 

Value 

1,110 

S206, 

3,971 

371, 

7,284 

1,415, 

11,301 

305, 

202,910 

5,843, 

422,916 

16,747, 

1,225 

940, 

5,906 

797, 

169 

395, 

68 

^h 

10,980 

2,875, 

48,854 

4,461, 

289, 618 

755, 

2,504,985 

11,723, 

370, 768 

2,335, 

6,911 

2,455, 

13,719 

5,815, 

10, 295 

500, 

2,349 

873, 

84,279 

22,755, 

1,301 

2,120, 

3,519 

1,032, 

72 

588, 

38 

21, 

36,376 

1,571, 

202,051 

1, 463, 

200,167 

4, 759, 

29,872 

2,528, 

3,506 

1,008, 

48, 936 

6, 694, 

4,116 

564, 

4,389 

660, 

5,414 

2,642, 

C04 

707, 

333 

1,169, 

278 

512, 

6,363 

618, 

7,094 

469,. 

686 

360, 

5,122 

2,909,( 

1,885 

573, 

6,222 

1, 500, 

977 

228, 

2,495 

611, 

1,539 

524,: 

65 

3S2, 

615 

240, 

20,214 

5,705,; 

5,888 

339, 

1,647 

788,  < 

478 

1,323, 

53,578 

520, 

929 

267,  f 

14,197 

2, 223, 

1,394 

544, 

505 

246,. 

Quantity.        Value 


Animals,  live: 

Horses number. 

Mules  and  jennets do... 

Agricultural  implements metric  tons. 

Breadstufl's: 

Barley  and  other  cereals do. . . 

Maizo do... 

AVheat do... 

Cars,  carriages  other  vehicles  and  parts: 

Automobiles  and  parts do. . . 

Cars,  passenger  and  freight,  and  parts do. . . 

Bicvcies,  motor  cycles,  and  parts do. . . 

Carriages  and  other  vehicles,  and  parts do. . . 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Dyes,  etc do. . . 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  other  medicines do. . . 

Clocks,  watches,  and  parts:  Watches number. 

Coal  and  coke: 

Coal metric  tons. 

Coke  and  briquettes do. . . 

Cocoa,  crude do. . . 

Coflee do. . . 

Cork,  bark,  slabs,  and  granulated do. . . 

Copper  wire do. . . 

Cotton,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufactured do . . . 

Manufactures  of do. . . 

Eggs do . . . 

Electric  lamps,  including  bulbs do... 

Explosives do . . . 

Fertilizers: 

Nitrate  of  soda do . . . 

Phosphate  of  lime,  natural do . . . 

other do... 

Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses: 

Unmanufactured do.. . 

Mamifactui'es  of do . . . 

Fish,  cod do . . . 

Fruits  and  nuts do. . . 

Glass  and  glassware do . . . 

Hides  and  skins do... 

India  rubber,  gutta-percha,  and  substitutes: 

Unmanufactured do . . . 

Tires do . . . 

other  manufactures  of do. . . 

Insecticides,  including  sulphate  of  copper do . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of: 

Wire,  including  cables do . . . 

Wire,  covered,  electric do . . . 

Machinery — 

Electric  motors  and  dynamos do . . . 

Gas  and  steam  engines do... 

Locomotives  and  tenders do. . . 

Hydraulic  motors do . . . 

Machine  tools do... 

Sewing  and  embroidery  machines do. . . 

Typewriters do . . . 

Pumps do . . . 

Other  machinery do. . . 

Wb.cels,  iron  and  steel do . . . 

Kitchen  utensils do. 

Leather,  tanned  skins,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Lime  and  cement do. . . 

Meat  and  dairy  products: 

Birds,  for  food,  live  and  dead do. . . 

Tallow  and  other  animal  fats do... 

Sausage  casings do. . . 

Butter  and  substitutes do... 


51 
3,450 
4,C6S 

884 
206, 621 
371,425 

736 
192 
131 
20 

11,204 
40, 263 
299, 582 

1,726,332 
178, 692 
6,721 
15,975 
6,854 
1,474 

143,052 

1,401 

1,451 

46 

12 

30,368 
212,085 
132,923 

52,670 
3,715 

43, 528 
5,234 
2,783 

12, 788 

948 

280 

389 

6,777 

3,604 
80 

1,852 

640 

848 

1,252 

1,627 

1,618 

54 

271 

12,418 

1,224 

801 

458 

21,454 

825 

10,848 

2,519 

472 


$10,576 
241,316 
907,229 

23,879 
5,9.50,699 
14,708,458 

572,674 

31,977 

306,975 

8,349 

2,440,247 

3, 891, 201 

864,631 

8,079,234 
1,125,760 
2,293,931 
5,606,783 
333,097 
548, 856 

38,532,651 

2,042,989 

425, 781 

443, 499 

6,972 

1,311,913 
1,221,647 
3,587,213 

3,787,175 
733,818 

5, 954, 625 
717, 110 
408, 559 

6,343,001 

1, 109, 531 
981,305 
866,305 
658,733 

234,952 
49, 794 

1,115,466 
201,243 
249, 677 
292,875 
391,197 
522,368 
318,516 
106,019 

3, 204, 675 

70,531 

360, 784 

1,307,626 
208,531 

237,585 

1,698,833 

983,772 

230, 203 


SPAIN. 


Articles. 


Meat  and  dairy  products— Continued. 

Clieese metric  tons . 

Milk  condensed do. . . 

Oils: 

Lubricating do... 

Petroleum do. . . 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of,  including  pulp do. . . 

Paraflan do. . . 

Seeds: 

Flaxseed  or  linseed ,  sesame  seed,  etc do . . . 

Other,  including  carobs do. .. 

Silk,  and  manufactures  of: 

Unmanufaclured do. .. 

Floss do. . . 

Fabrics do . . . 

Other  manufactures  of do. . . 

Telegraph  and  telephone  materials do. . . 

Tobacco,  and  raanufactuies  of: 

Unmanufactured do. . . 

Manufactures  of do. . . 

Tin,  and  manufactures  of do. . . 

Vegetables: 

Chickpeas do... 

Other,  fresh,  preser\-ed  and  dried do. . . 

Vessels  and  docks: 

Steamers do. . . 

Other  vessels  and  docks do... 

Wood,  and  manufactures  of: 

Planks  and  boards- 
Common cubic  yards. 

Fine metric  tons. 

Poles  and  posts do. . . 

Railway  sleepers do. . . 

Staves do. . . 

Wool: 

Unmanufactured do. . . 

Manufactures  of do... 

Gold troy  ounces. 

Silver do. . . 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Quantity. 


2,338 
3,. 519 

9,457 
35, OSS 
39, 828 

4,237 

64,757 
1G,471 

97 
312 
115 
101 
ICl 

16,147 
141 

1,350 

15,084 
21,445 

37,441 

2,106 


634,080 

5,950 

33,522 

17, 801 

40,018 

5,344 

330 

235, 885 

569,515 


Value. 


$901 
1,028 

731 
1,401 
2,146 

747 

5, 245 

978 


890 

1,515 

714 

471 

3,419 

565 
792 

1,406 
716 

3,268 
145 


6,360 
307 
603 

288 
792 

1,435 
849 

4,570 

32.5 

14,876 


188,338,070 


1915 


Quantity. 


1,452 
3,031 

10,932 
35,956 
52,735 
6,759 

63,546 
1,005 

111 

339 
109 
101 
139 

18,501 

95 

1,581 

4,162 
7,167 

19,221 

875 


527,  .500 
3,617 
34,723 

1,.587 
33,090 

14,. 573 

204 

2,161,461 

3,071,145 


Value. 


$562,002 
883,744 

846, 147 
1,436,909 
2,014,401 
1,192,283 

5,633,193 
59,707 

867, 834 
992, 588 
1,393,249 
801,811 
409,187 

3,657,135 
392,810 
945, 791 

404,551 
214,761 

1,866,375 
57,249 


5,312,975 
195,550 
625,006 
25,713 
655, 188 

2,623,008 

501,000 

39,653,762 

3,365,881 
11,224,169 


217,677,? 


The  Export  Trade. 

The  exports  from  Spain  in  1915  were  greater  in  value  than  during 
1914  by  $67,757,007  and  surpassed  those  of  1913,  a  normal  year,  by 
$23,181,307.  It  was  gratifying  that  the  increase  was  highest  in 
manufactured  articles,  which  amounted  to  144  per  cent  more  in  1915 
than  in  1914,  w^hile  food  products  increased  by  13  per  cent.  Eaw 
materials,  on  the  other  hand,  decreased,  compared  with  1914  and 
1913,  as  did  live  animals,  which  together  made  up  20  per  cent  of  the 
whole  exports;  manufactured  articles  comprised  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  and  alimentary  products  about  30  per  cent.  Iron  ore, 
iron  pyrites,  copper,  zinc,  manganese  and  lead  ores  were  exported 
in  much  less  quantity  than  in  1914,  when  their  export  was  about  half 
that  of  1913.  The  causes  of  this  decrease  are  traceable  to  domestic 
demand  for  these  raw  materials  and  the  difficulty  of  shipment  out  of 
Spain.  The  export  of  pig  iron,  however,  increased  from  7,019  tons 
in  1913  and  28,735  tons  in  1914  to  75,648  tons  in  1915,  due  to  orders 
from  belligerent  nations.  Whatever  benefits  may  have  accrued  from 
this  trade,  Spanish  manufacturers  using  pig  iron  were  opposed  to  its 
exportation,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  this  material  and  consequent 
high  prices. 

The  demand  abroad  for  textiles  explains  the  decrease  in  the  exports 
of  vegetable  and  animal  fibers,  especiallv  unwashed  wool,  which  fell 
from  13,593  tons  in  1913  and  11,473  tons'in  1914  to  4,243  tons  in  1915. 

54100°— 15d— 16 2 
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The  users  of  raw  wool  in  Spain  objected  to  the  depletion  of  domestic 
stocks  and  succeeded  in  having  woolen  waste  embargoed,  while  the 
reexportation  of  Australian  wool  was  likewise  prohibited.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  the  export  of  cattle  has  been  made  difficult, 
either  by  prohibition  or  export  taxes,  and  fell  from  142,577  head  in 

1913  to  40,490  head  in  1915.  including  horses,  mules,  asses,  cows,  sheep, 
goats,  and  swine. 

Large  Increase  in  Exports  of  Textiles,  Footv/ear,  Etc. 

The  increase  in  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  was  greatest  in 
woolen  manufactures,  which  rose  from  $0,351,403  in  1914  to  $30,- 
762,577  in  1915,  while  cotton  manufactures  increased  from  $6,GS2,448 
in  1914  to  $24,490,894  in  1915.  Footwear  shows  an  increase  in  leather 
shoes  from  $1,482,489  in  1914  to  $6,040,659  in  1915  and  hemp  shoes 
from  $974,980  in  lbl4  to  $1,388,862  in  1915.  There  was  also  a  notable 
increase  in  exports  of  manufactured  iron  articles,  chemical  and 
pharmaceutical  products,  while  the  increase  in  food  products  was 
marked  in  olive  oil  and  rice.  Exports  of  cotton  knitted  goods  in- 
creased over  threefold  compared  with  1914  and  nearly  fourfold  com- 
pared with  1913.  The  exported  articles  in  both  cotton  and  wool 
were  chiefly  underwear,  hosiery,  and  gloves. 

The  exports  of  wines  as  a  whole  decreased,  although  a  slight  rise 
is  noticeable  in  Malaga  wines,  which  did  not  compensate  for  losses 
in  red,  white,  and  sherry  wines.  Disturbed  world  conditions  have 
affected  the  export  of  Spanish  wines  already  declining  before  the 
war,  but  Spanish  mineral  waters,  on  the  contrary,  have  found  of 
late  a  wider  foreign  market. 

The   1915  increase  in  exports  in   general   was  strongest   during 
August,  September,  October,  and  November,  and  least  in  December, 
compared  with  corresponding  months  of  1914.     In  December,  1914, 
the  balance  of  trade  had  already  turned  in  favor  of  Spain. 
Comparative  Tigurcs  of  Exports. 

The  following  table,  showing  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  exported  from  Spain  to  all  countries  during  the  years 

1914  and  1915,  Avas  compiled  from  the  Resiimenes  Mensuales  de  la 
Estadistica  del  Comercio  Exterior  de  Espana  for  December,  1915 : 


Artirles. 


Animals,  live: 

Horses,  mules,  and  jennets number. . 

Cows do 

Automobiles do 

Breadstuffs: 

Rice metric  ton . . 

Wheat  flour do 

Chemicals,  drugs,  dyes,  and  medicines: 

Glyceria do 

Rosin do 

Safl'ron do 

Tartar,  crude do 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of: 

Ore do 

Precipitate  of  copper do 

Bars do 

Corli,  and  manufactures  of do 

CottoTi,  manufactures  of: 

Knitted  goods do 

J  ic;c  goods do 

Thread do 

Ferlili^ers do 


1914 


Quantity.        Value 


6,489 

11,525 

64 

16,212 
5,244 

709 

8,  CSS 

87 

9,450 

81,900 
10,056 
16,079 
50,  :333 

1,231 

4,107 

629 

22, 078 


$365,117 
539, 370 
58,320 

1,254,817 
359, 794 

153,098 

390,841 

1,557,738 

799, 431 

325,187 
2,081,677 
4, 628, 809 
7, 942, 990 

2,718,151 

4,801,640 

,566,546 

590, 111 


Quantity.       Value, 


1,168 

4,506 

42 

50,849 
6,057 

936 

13, 346 

77 

11,814 

30, 146 
10, 443 
16, 058 

39,  792 

3,842 
11.418 

3;  298 
15,259 


$68, 099 
211,600 
45,360 

3, 935, 687 
392, 480 

202, 117 

600, 577 

1,383,030 

999, 499 

112,286 
2, 161, 795 
4,617,940 
7,745,415 

8, 651, 058 

12,461,715 

2,966,115 

412,00s 


SPAIN. 
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Articles. 


1914 


Quantity.        Value 


1915 


Quantity.        Value 


Fibers,  vegetable  and  textile  grasses,  and  manufac- 
tures of: 

Esparto,  unmanufactured metric  ton.. 

Hemp  shoes dozen . . 

Other  manufactures  of metric  ton. . 

Fish: 

Sardines do 

Other do.... 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes do  — 

Oranges do  — 

Olives do  — 

Raisins do 

Almonds do 

Filberts do 

Glass  and  glassware do 

Hides  and  skins do — 

Iron  ore do  — 

Iron  pyrites do 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of do 

Lead,  in  pigs : do  — 

Leather  and  manufactures  of: 

Shoes do  — 

Skins,  tanned do 

Oil,  olive do 

Paper  and  manufactures  of do 

Pipes  and  smokers  articles:  Cigarette  paper do 

Quicksilver do 

Spices:  Pepper do 

Salt do — 

Silk  and  manufactures  of do 

Silver: 

Bullion  and  coin troy  ounces.. 

Jewelry do 

Sphalerite  "or  blende Metric  tons 

Spirits,  wines,  and  other  beverages: 

Mineral  water do 

Wine- 
Common,  red  and  white gallons. . 

Fine,  red  and  white do 

Sherry  and  similar  type do 

Malaga  and  similar  type do 

Spirits  and  liquors do 

Sugar Metric  tons. . 

Tiles do ... . 

Turpentine do 

Vegetables: 

Chickpeas do 

Garlic do  — 

Onions do 

Potatoes do 

Other do 

Wood  and  manufactures  of: 

Legs do 

Casks do 

Other  manufactures  of do 

Wools: 

Unmanufactured do 

Blankets do 

Knitted  goods do 

Cloth do ... . 

Other  manufactures  of do 

Zinc,  in  pigs  and  sheets do 

All  other  articles 


37,125 

637, 242 

3,116 

16, 908 
7,053 

37,073 

479, 755 

15, 573 

16, 130 

6, 934 

10, 07.3 

4,556 

5, 030 

6,083,193 

2,644,948 

39,286 

148, 998 

515 

736 

45, 703 

5,131 

1,667 

1,285 

5,030 

509,936 

168 

2,867,719 
741,247 
57, 150 

1,918 

57, 103,  774 

1,196,137 

2,788,610 

3,487,393 

232, 496 

11,473 

23, 455 

3,437 

3,667 

4,057 

149, 029 

47,411 

7,342 

43, 272 

15, 662 

1,927 

12,546 

1,014 

378 

397 

1,232 

3,478 


$735,079 
974, 980 
782, 210 

3,511,049 
1,729,676 

2,334,291 
10,362,715 
2,102,329 
1,506,919 
2,131,569 
1,359,906 
326,407 
2, 135, 629 
12,044,723 
6, 189, 178 
2, 100, 896 
10, 502;  376 

1,482,489 

1, 190, 168 

8,226,482 

1,508,921 

645, 027 

1,272,615 

72-1, 358 

917,885 

884, 965 

2,101,715 

1,037,516 

514,349 

241,621 

10,254,112 

738, 632 

1,600,858 

1,901,016 

475, 2.54 

1,858,553 

585, 932 

853, 636 

396, 087 

328, 589 

2, 682, 521 

1,280,105 

1,321,508 

545, 228 
986, 675 
493,300 

4,370,001 

1,825,186 
1,089,590 
1,428,523 
2, 008;  104 
438, 249 
11,375,473 


31,1.55 

907,  753 

11,664 

15, 733 
8,174 

27,650 

456, 137 

9,177 

11, 5S6 

11,632 

9,099 

9,930 

3,708 

4,449,273 

2, 263, 216 

125, 838 

161,322 

2,097 

3,343 

67, 183 

6,753 

2,164 

1,121 

6, 249 

487, 567 

151 

3,675,010 
181,381 
11,570 

2, 562 

38, 215, 125 

1,030,740 

2, 567, 955 

4, 020, 225 

295, 633 

8, 756 

20, 642 

3,010 

12,523 
5,391 
147,981 
57,212 
11,483 

62, 332 
14,126 
2,633 

5,742 
4,502 
1,295 
2,361 
5,557 
4,581 


$616, 871 
1,388,862 
2, 809, 723 

3,226,833 
2, 148, 923 

1,740,383 
9,852,563 
1,238,876 
1,147,000 
3,787,319 
1,228,308 
991,538 
1,680,016 
8,809,560 
5, 235, 925 
5, 799, 618 
11,231,150 

6,040,059 

5, 778, 452 
12,092,992 

1,581,781 
837,475 

1,109,798 
899, 834 
877,621 
688,088 

2, 726, 424 
253, 877 
104, 132 

322, 775 

6, 404, 599 
636,268 

1,388,638 

2,191,464 
604,314 

1,418,472 
562, 993 
747, 703 

1,352,483 
438, 707 
2, 663, 653 
1,544,716 
2,066,862 

7&5, 383 
889, 957 
614, 740 

2, 444, 552 
8,104,414 
3, 728, 471 
8, 497, 876 

10,431,816 
577, 208 

26,094,972 


Total. 


159, 704, 810 


227, 462, 417 


Destination  of  Olive  Oil,  Rice,  Sardines,  Hazelnuts,  Etc. 

Much  of  the  oiive  oil  shipped  in  1915  from  Spanish  ports,  es- 
pecially from  Tarragona,  w^nt  to  Scandinavian  countries,  where 
large  quantities  are  required  for  fish  canning.  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
France,  and  Cuba  are  the  first  markets  for  Spanish  rice.  France, 
Cuba,  and  Porto  Rico  are  the  leading  purchasers  of  mineral  waters, 
followed  by  Argentina.  South  American  countries  are  large  con- 
sumers of  vSpanish  canned  sardines,  but  France  buys  ordinarily  about 
half  of  the  sardines  put  up  in  Spain,  and  any  change  in  the  regular 
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export  conditions  seriously  affects  this  branch  of  trade.  Under  nor- 
mal circumstances  Germany  and  Austria,  as  well  as  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  make  large  purchases  of  Spanish  sardines,  so  that 
since  orders  for  those  countries  could  not  be  filled,  the  exports  of 
sardines  declined  in  1915.  The  export  of  other  fish  products  is  in- 
creasing, Italy  and  Cuba  having  been  the  best  customers. 

By  far  the  greatest  importer  of  the  hazelnuts  of  the  Province  of 
Tari'agona  is  Great  Britain,  after  which  come  Italy  and  the  United 
States,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Germany  together  purchas- 
ing less  than  half  of  the  amount  imported  by  Great  Britain. 

Fernando  Po  and  Morocco  are  the  chief  destinations  of  Spanish 
glass  sold  abroad,  and  during  the  past  year  exports  have  risen  owing 
to  increased  housebuilding  in  parts  of  those  countries.  Some  glass 
is  exported  to  France  and  some  to  Argentina  and  other  South  Amer- 
ican countries.  The  largest  shipments  of  cotton  and  woolen  knitted 
goods  were  made  to  France,  after  which  Turkey,  Italy,  and  England 
follow  in  the  order  mentioned.  Outside  of  Europe,  Egypt,  Morocco, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  Cuba,  and  South  American  countries  were 
buyers  of  Spanish  knitted  goods.  The  destination  of  the  colored 
cotton  textiles  was  Cuba,  Argentina,  Canarj^  Islands,  France,  and 
Panama ;  of  the  white  cotton  textiles  chiefly  France,  and  Argentina 
for  cotton  yarn.  About  four-fifths  of  the  woolen  blankets  went  to 
France,  followed  bj^  Italy.  Eaw  wool  exports  made  before  the  em- 
bargo were  destined  for  France,  Portugal,  Ital}^,  and  Belgium.  Al- 
most the  sole  market  for  esparto  Avas  England,  where  it  is  used  in 
paper  manufacture.  Fezes  of  Spanish  manufacture  are  largely  im- 
ported by  Tunis,  where  they  are  esteemed  for  their  quality. 
Countries  of  Destination  of  Leading  Exports. 

In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  values  of  the  leading  articles 
exported  to  the  principal  purchasing  countries  in  1914  (latest  avail- 
able figures  from  Estadistica  General  del  Comercio  Exterior  de 
Espafia  for  1914)  : 


Copper: 

Ore 

Precipitate 

Bars 

Cork  and  manufactures  of. 

Cotton 

Fish: 

Sardines 

other 

Fruits  and  nuts: 

Grapes 

Oranges 

Olives 

Raisins 

Almonds 

Hemp  shoes 

Hides  and  skins 

Iron  ore 

Iron  pyrites 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures 

Lead  in  pigs 

on,  olive 

Wine: 

Common ,  red  and  white 

Fine,  red  and  white 

Shen-y  and  similar  type 

Malaga  and  similar  type 

Vegetables,  onions 

Wools: 

Unmamifacturod . . . 

Mamufactwres  -of 


United 

States. 


$64,396 


2,491,419 

2,003,503 

11,458 

11,944 
39,161 

783,  705 

5,205 

1,443,376 

84,453 

541, 553 

174 

9l,2S3 

102, 0S2 

1,574,468 

12, 195 


342,584 

30, 704 

8,653 

205, 534 

15, 161 
194,631 

42,071 


Argentina.!  Belgium. 


$196, 311 
955, 788 

426, 493 
153, 120 

5,202 

67, 225 

190, 863 

22,305 

65, 607 

23,891 

484 

89 


55, 420 

58,218 

1,171,855 

601,022 

199,919 

183,918 

13,248 

■11,369 


134,901 


$38, 549 
32, 468 


48, 622 
234 


56, 838 
49, 221 


372,222 
77, 841 
4,914 
37, 093 
32 
153, 021 
117, 539 
157,005 
60, 626 
715,490 
lO'i,  059 

091,921 

158 

16,575 

03, 008 

2. 039 

333, 121 


Cuba. 


$59,682 
2,024,093 

212,847 
230,666 

2,736 

1 

101,565 

16, 873 

123,305 

414,013 

12,225 

SI 


63,802 

3,467 

927,955 

30, 704 

80, 146 

112, 160 

53, 159 

52, 652 


France.     Germany.    ^^(^^^^ 


$25, 070 
1,301 


2,334,597 
1, 846, 277 

1,338,943 

23,472 

10, 918 

2,024,2.54 

100, 533 

49,021 

177, 155 

86,252 

1, 252, 614 

561, 334 

681, 122 

525, 791 

912, 507 

1,353,637 

6, 020, 754 

58,489 

324,090 

206, 892 

19; 818 


1,583.033 
54,090  i  5,. 323, 124 


$52, 304 
7, 347 


765,978 
24,511 


244, 827 
984 


1,  794, 205 

2,377 

2,729 

46,077 

520 

166, 252 

1, 253, 856 

701,89! 

27, 818 

498, 075 

20,123 

163,358 
24,571 
54,812 

215,409 
2,269 

522,427 
9,100 


$107,244 

2, 040, 560 

1,753,114 

1, 270, 628 

24,567 

109, 612 
12,651 

1,371,299 

4, 997, 766 

57,919 

875, 566 

877, 747 
1,089 

118, 032 
0, 997, 180 
1,409,346 

729, 038 
0, 186, 807 

505,094 

274, 139 

22, 724 

366,061 

655,494 

2, 315, 788 

78, 151 
268, 458 
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Declared  Exports  to  the  United  States  and  Possessions. 

The  value  of  Spanish  goods  exported  to  the  United  States  and 
possessions  in  1915  amounted  to  $20,293,295,  compared  with  $21,230,- 
046  in  1914. 

The  following  table  gives  the  declared  value  of  exports  invoiced 
at  the  American  consulates  and  agencies  in  Spain  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Porto  Rico  during 
1914  and  1915 : 


Consular  district. 

To  United  States. 

To  Philippine 
Islands. 

To  Porto  Rico. 

Total. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

•54, 180, 437 

467,611 

8,700 

258, 704 

2S0,85S 

944, 88:3 

18,519 

311,590 

247,061 

1,366,335 

1, 103, 935 

2,817,036 

355,600 

5, 360, 267 

775, 539 

649,891 

298, 741 

$2,973,619 

423, 183 

11,282 

529, 949 

363,713 

1, 023, 042 

42, 722 

216,081 

257, 939 

1,797,778 

619, 268 

2,333,957 

336,625 

6, 164, 367 

733, 028 

923,  885 

37, 430 

$712,819 

51, 122 

1,893 

;640, 909 
12, 094 
2,349 

$323, 399 
19,959 
29, 876 

$282,554 
4,029 
13,048 

$5, 216, 655 

538,692 

40, 469 

258, 704 

384, 312 

950, 686 

226, 301 

345, 106 

307, 802 

1,386,565 

1,106,481 

2,943,174 

369, 465 

5,360,267 

823, 486 

673, 240 

298,741 

$3, 897, 082 

Bilbao 

439, 906 

Coruiia    

26, 679 

Palamos 

529, 949 

PalmadeMallorca 

Tarragona 

Vigo 

3,566 
3, 052 
200,513 
22, 856 
52, 362 
6, 965 
2, 546 
48, 209 
7,464 

3,159 
3,252 
49, 204 
30,904 
57, 030 
7,946 
3,191 
SO, 100 
7,328 

99, 888 
2,651 
7,269 

10,660 
8,379 

13, 265 

63, 887 
704 
7,312 
21,366 
17,300 
30, 120 

430,759 

1,026,998 

99, 238 

Jerez  de  la  Frontera. . 
Madrid 

268,352 
332, 269 

Malaga 

1, 835, 844 

Almcria    

622, 459 

Seville 

77, 929 
0,401 

120, 867 
2,082 

2,  490, 924 

Cadiz 

346, 035 

Huclva.... 

6, 164, 367 

Valencia 

1,228 
3,577 

247 
5,753 

46,719 
19, 772 



62, 635 
19, 456 

795, 910 

Alicante 

949, 094 

Denia 

37, 430 

Total 

19,  445, 707 

18,787,868 

1,118,172 

859,466 

666, 167 

645,960 

21, 230, 046 

20, 293, 295 

Railroad  Earnings. 

Although  there  was  some  recovery  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  vvorld's  economic  crisis  affected  Spanish  railroads  unfavor- 
ably during  1915.  The  income  from  these  roads  increased  between 
1909  and  1913  at  an  average  of  $2,340,000,  and  this  progress  was 
suddenly  interrupted  in  1914.  As  compared  with  1914,  the  tabulated 
returns  of  the  11  principal  railroad  companies  of  Spain  show  an  in- 
crease of  $2,380,278  in  1915  : 


Railroads. 

Receipts. 

Railroads. 

Receipts. 

1914 

1915 

1914 

1915 

Norte  de  Espafla 

$26,347,539 

23,079,084 

5,260,116 

1,074,0.50 

728, 518 

922, 478 

$27,569,361 

24,239,889 

5, 564-,  426 

1,137,004 

777,539 

902,270 

$1,006,971 
783,3.58 
97,361 
46, 472 
53,492 

$795, 667 

Madrid-Alicante 

Lorca-Baza       

578, 009 

Andaluces 

107, 151 

Madrid-Caccres 

Valladolid-Medina 

San  Feliii-Gerona 

52, 454 
55,928 

Oeste  de  Espaiia 

Sur  de  Espafla .• 

The  four  principal  roads — the  Norte,  Alicante,  Andaluces,  and 
Caceres — lost  in  1914,  compared  with  1913,  some  $2,700,000,  whereas 
they  gained  in  1915,  compared  w^ith  1914,  $2,749,911,  which  placed 
them  in  about  the  same  position  as  at  the  close  of  1913.  Eetrogres- 
sion  was  limited  to  1914  and  the  belief  is  expressed  here  that  it  will 
not  be  repeated  even  during  the  continuation  of  the  war. 

But  while  the  receipts  of  these  companies  have  increased,  their 
expenses  have  likewise  augmented,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  coal,  with  a  consequent  reduction  in  dividends.     Were  the 
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situation  analogous  to  that  of  1913,  the  dividends,  which  in  1914 
amounted  to  only  $2.70  for  the  Norte  and  the  Alicante  railroads, 
should  be  $4.32  for  1915  as  in  1913.  They  will  probably  oscillate, 
however,  between  $3.60  and  $4.32  a  share,  and  those  of  the  Norte 
may  even  be  less  than  the  Alicante.  The  increased  receipts  of  the 
Andaluces  represent  3  per  cent  of  the  capital.  Dividends  in  1914 
were  paid  at  the  rate  of  $2.25  per  share  and  it  is  probable  that  they 
will  be  greater  in  1915,  especiall}''  as  this  enterprise  is  favored  by  the 
low  rate  of  exchange,  most  of  its  obligations  being  held  abroad. 
Railroad  Finances  fiood. 

In  recent  years  the  railroad  companies  of  this  country  have  been 
able  to  distribute  increasing  dividends  among  stockholders  as  well 
as  to  devote  considerable  sums  to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  the  lines.  The  Madrid- Alicante,  or  more  properly  the  Madrid  a 
Zaragoza  y  a  Alicante,  railroad  operates  2,277  miles  of  track  and  its 
stock  capitaliatioh  has  a  normal  value  of  $42,494,040.  Its  different 
bond  issues  amount  to  $134,907,471.  The  reserve  funds  of  this  com- 
pany have  increased  annually  during  the  last  6  years  and  amounted 
at  the  close  of  1914  to  $16,012,800.  The  Norte  de  Espaha  line  operates 
2,336  miles  of  track,  including  42  miles  in  process  of  construction. 
Its  capital  in  stock  amounts  to" $44,118,000  and  in  bonds  to  $151,351,- 
200.  The  amortization  of  $25,149,060  worth  of  bonds  in  1914  left 
$126,202,140  worth  in  circulation  in  1915.  The  financial  solidity  of 
this  road  is  reported  as  very  satisfactory  and  its  reserve  has  risen 
to  $18,631,080. 

The  Andaluces  operates  807#  miles  of  track  and  its  capitalization 
comprises  $7,470,000  in  stock  and  $28,232,100  in  bonds.  The  financial 
situation  of  this  company  has  much  improved  since  its  bonds  were 
divided,  about  10  years  ago,  into  two  classes,  those  at  fixed  rate  of 
interest  and  others  at  variable  rates.  The  reserve  amounts  to  $2,110,- 
860.  The  Madrid-Caceres  Railroad  has  been  exploited  for  the  last 
50  years  by  the  Compania  de  Explotacion  de  los  Ferrocarriles  de 
Madrid-Caceres  a  Portugal.  The  concession  provides  for  a  pro- 
gressive participation  in  the  earnings  of  the  road,  and  the  exploit- 
ing company  has  guaranty  from  the  proprietary^  company  of  $1,930,- 
320  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  the  Plasencia-Astorga  line.  This 
company's  surplus  after  deducting  bond  interest  in  1912  was  $271,- 
800.  The  various  remaining  companies  operate  fewer  lines,  and  most 
of  them  have  bond  issues.  The  Norte,  Madrid- Alicante,  and  Anda- 
luces negotiated  their  first  loans  in  Paris,  where  they  pay  their  in- 
terest in  gold,  and  on  this  account  there  has  been  a  strong  movement 
in  recent  years  toward  the  repatriation  of  these  bonds. 

Extension  of  Spanish  Railway  System. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  toward  the  extension  of  the  Spanish 
railway  system,  and  a  proposed  direct  road  from  Madrid  to  Valencia 
is  likely  to  be  constructed.  Another  road  in  the  island  of  Mallorca 
is  proposed,  to  run  between  Manocor  and  Arta.  Work  on  a  road 
from  Malaga  to  Algeciras  and  Cadiz  has  progressed,  and  some  im- 
portant im]3rovements  have  been  completed,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  tunnel  of  Tymoneins,  of  the  Trans-Pyrenean  Railroad, 
Ripoll-Puigccrda-Aix;  the  tunnel  of  Canfranc.  5  miles  long,  having 
cost  over  $4:,320.O00;  the  finishing  of  a  railroad  from  Irun  to  Eli- 
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zondo;  33^  miles  of  the  railroad  from  Galliir  to  Egla  de  las  Cabal- 
leras,  besides  56  miles  from  Medina  de  Rioseco  to  Palanqiiinos:  8| 
miles  from  Altea  to  Denia,  completing  the  Alicante-Denia  line;  and 
other  works  of  lesser  importance. 

Railroad  extension  in  Spain  has  not  kept  pace  witli  the  growing 
industrial  and  commercial  activity  of  the  countr3\  During  15  years 
the  total  increase  amounted  to  1,403-|  miles,  an  average  annual  in- 
crease of  934^  miles.  At  the  same  time  the  earnings  of  the  railroads 
have  grown  from  $37,980,000  to  $64,620,000.  According  to  the  latest 
statistics  the  net  earnings  of  the  railroads,  aside  from  reserves,  have 
been  considerable  enough  for  the  Government  to  discuss  establish- 
ing a  department  of  communications,  including  railroad,  post,  tele- 
graph, telephone,  merchant  marine,  highway,  and  roadway  interests. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  intimate  connection  between  the  rail- 
roads and  merchant  marine  dependent  upon  Spain's  geographical 
position,  which  tends  to  unite  these  two  services,  especially  as  re- 
gards freight. 

A  certain  consolidation  of  plans  and  regulations  would  tend  to 
simplify  transportation  difliculties.  The  trunk  lines  of  Spain  op- 
erate some  2,485i  miles  of  track  collectively,  and  the  secondary  lines 
some  6.2 13 J  miles,  a  total  of  about  8,699  miles  of  track  in  Spain. 
Through  this  railroad  system  nev/  districts  are  opened  to  traffic 
and  the  wealth  of  formerly  isolated  parts  of  the  country  is  made 
available.  Within  recent  years  a  project  of  general  interest  has 
been  discussed  for  other  railroads,  which,  with  those  now"  operating, 
v.'ould  comprise  about  18,641  miles  of  track.  There  are  many  pro- 
posed roads  before  the  Government,  and  the  !^linistry  of  Public 
Works  is  investigating  to  determine  which  are  most  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  present  time,  tapping  regions  thus  far  unserved  and 
avoiding  as  far  as  possible  parallel  lines.  The  mountainous  char- 
acter of  the  country  renders  railroad  building  clijEIicult  in  Spain. 

Question  of  Adopting  European  Eailroad  Gauge. 

Another  consideration,  discussion  of  which  has  in  a  measure  blocked 
the  execution  of  work  on  this  projected  network  of  roads  has  been 
the  matter  of  gauge.  There  are  some  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
adopting  the  European  gauge  of  4.69  feet,  but  the  great  expense  of 
such  an  undertaking  is  a  serious  obstacle.  Should  this  gauge  be  used 
it  is  claimed  that  Spain  would  become  a  center  for  the  transshipment 
of  vast  quantities  of  European  cargo  for  Africa  and  America,  and 
of  African  and  American  cargo  for  European  markets.  Under 
present  conditions  all  merchandise  must  be  unloaded  and  reloaded 
at  the  Spanish  frontier,  augmenting  the  expense  and  losing  time. 
Spanish  merchandise  could  also  be  sent  direct  to  the  heart  of  Europe, 
which  would  greatly  facilitate  the  export  of  mineral  products,  weight 
of  which  makes  their  transshipment  difficult,  and  furthermore  the 
great  volume  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  products  grown 
in  Spain  would  be  saved  exposure  and  delay.  Now  traffic  in  Spanish 
forage,  fresh  fruits,  meats,  fish,  eggs,  milk,  and  above  all  the  abund- 
ance of  cut  flowers,  in  short  all  that  requires  special  vragoiis  and 
direct  transit,  is  barred  facile  export  through  the  necessity  of  trans- 
shipment at  the  border. 

Not  alone  does  this  tend  to  injure  Spanish  European  trade  but 
contributes  in  augmenting  freight  ratis.     The  average  price  before 
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the  war  per  ton  amounted  to  $0,045,  ranging  from  $0,018  for  minerals 
and  earths  to  $0.00  for  oranges  and  perishable  freight  requiring 
special  accommodation.  The  result  is  that  the  export  of  Spanish 
grapes  hj  land  is,  as  compared  with  France  and  Italy,  dispropor- 
tionately slight.  Spain  does  not  figure  at  all  in  the  list  of  flower 
exporting  countries,  although  climate  and  geographical  position  are 
analogous  to  other  parts  of  Europe  where  flower  raising  is  done  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

One  means  suggested  to  render  greater  traffic  possible  provides  for 
a  double  track,  thus  accommodating  international  and  Spanish  roll- 
ing stock.  The  total  cost  of  this  reform  is  estimated  at  $51,000,000 
and  10  years  the  time  in  which  to  complete  this  work.  The  Norte  de 
Espaiia  already  possesses  about  G21  miles  of  double  track  and  the 
remaining  1,861  miles  of  trunk  lines  could  be  equipped  at  an  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $18,000  per  0.G2  mile.  It  is  stated  that  the 
Compailia  del  Norte  made  this  reform  at  a  lower  cost,  but  the  total 
cost  for  the  other  trunk  lines  would  probably  be  about  $54,000,000. 
Post  and  Telegraph. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  during  1915  the  Spanish  postal  service 
has  been  rendered  more  efficient  by  extending  the  parcel  post  to  the 
Canary  Islands,  the  north  of  Africa,  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  and  Peru.  A  money  order  service  by  post  and  telegraph 
was  established  between  Honduras  and  Spain  and  Holland  and 
Spain. 

In  November  the  Spanish  postal  authorities  ordered  all  mail  mat- 
ter for  points  in  the  United  States  to  be  carried  by  vessels  of  Spanish 
lines,  the  Compaiiia  Trasatlantica  Espaiiola  and  Pinillos  Izquierdo  y 
Cornpaiiia.  Mail  for  the  United  States  received  at  the  post  offices 
in  Spain  is  now  forwarded  to  a  central  post  office  and  thence  sent 
to  Cadiz  or  Corunna  to  be  taken  by  the  first  available  boat  of  the 
companies  mentioned.  As  there  is  usually  only  one  sailing  a  month 
direct  to  the  United  States  by  these  lines,  the  American  mail  will  be 
carried  to  Porto  Rico  or  Cuba  by  the  first  steamer  leaving  and  thence 
transshipped  to  the  United  States.  Formerly  much  mail  was  sent 
via  France  to  the  United  States,  but  this  has  been  abandoned  for  the 
moment. 

The  present  postal  service  is  stated  to  bring  in  more  than  double 
its  disbursements.  The  revenue  from  the  sale  of  postage  stamps 
increased  from  $4,014,000  in  1902,  when  stamps  for  telegrams  were 
separated  from  stamps  for  correspondence,  to  $0,498,000  in  1914. 

The  cable  communications  between  Cadiz  and  Teneriffe  were  com- 
pleted, as  well  as  those  from  Melilla  to  Almeria  and  from  Alhucemas 
to  Pefion  de  la  Gomera  in  Africa.  Those  between  the  islands  of 
Iviza  to  Mallorca  were  repaired,  and  work  was  begun  on  a  cable 
from  Cadiz  to  Laraiche  in  Morocco. 

The  telephone  system  of  Spain  is  a  monopoly  controlled  by  the 
Compania  Peninsular  de  Telefonos,  which  is  doing  a  profitable  busi- 
ness. The  telephone  service  is  prompt,  satisfactory,  and  in  gen- 
eral use. 

Treasury  Receipts  and  Disbursements, 

The  total  receipts  of  the  Spanish  treasury  in  1915  amounted  to 
$340,871,444.  compared  with  $243,699,245  in*1914:  but  it  should  be 
noted  that  $111,742,290  were  derived  from  tlie  sale  of  treasury  bonds. 
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compared  with  $12,600,000  from  the  same  source  in  1914,  This  ac- 
counts in  large  measure  for  the  increase  in  the  treasury  receipts. 
The  rcAenue  derived  from  taxes  on  real  estate  was  higher,  as  Avell  as 
the  taxes  on  profits  derived  from  movable  property,  royal  imposts 
and  property  transfers,  imposts  on  payments  made  by  the  State, 
Provinces,  or  municipalities;  imposts  on  private  carriages,  imposts 
on  gas.  electricity,  and  calcium  carbide ;  lottery  monopoly,  the  State- 
owned  mines  of  Almaden,  and  municipal  surtaxes.  From  all  other 
sources  of  revenue  there  was  a  decrease  the  greatest  being  in  customs 
duties,  which  amounted  in  1914  to  $35,345,218  and  in  1915  to  $24,- 
026,163. 

The  disbursements  of  the  State  show  an  increase  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  having  amounted  in  1915  to  $353,356,956  and  $260,- 
545,713  in  1914.  The  greatest  increase  in  the  expenses  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  incurred  by  the  Ministry  of  War.  Another  important 
increase  was  in  the  cost  of  collecting  taxes  and  public  revenue,  but 
under  this  heading  are  included  the  expenses  of  purchasing  raw 
alimentary  products,  in  conformance  with  the  law  of  February  18, 
1915,  to  be  again  sold  by  the  Government,  so  that  the  proceeds  thus 
appear  in  the  list  of  the  revenues  of  the  State.  The  gross  deficit  of 
the  year  amounted  to  $6,485,512, 

The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Spanish  treasury  for  the 
year  1915,  compared  with  1914,  as  published  in  the  governmental 
Gaceta  de  Madrid,  are  as  follows : 


Items. 


Taxes  on  real  estate, 
crops,  and  cattle 

Taxes  on  industries  and 
trade 

Tax  on  profits  derived 
from  movable  prop- 
erty  1 

Royal  imposts  and  prop- 
erty transfers 

Imposts  on  mines 

Personal  tax  registration 
certificates 

Imposts  on  paj-ments 
made  by  State,  Prov- 
inces, or  municipalities 

Imposts  on  private  car- 
riages  

Tax  from  the  Piscay 
Provinces  and  Navarre 

Customs  duties , 

Imposts  on  sugar 

Imposts  on  alcohol , 

Consular  fees , 

Imposts  on  octroi 

Imposts  on  passengers 
and  merchandise  trans- 
ported by  land  or  sea. 

Stamp  tax 

Imposts  on  gas,  elec- 
tricity, and  calcium 
carbide 

Tobacco  monopoly 

Match  monopoly 

Lottery  monopoly 

Monopoly  of  the  "manu- 
facture and  sale  of  ex- 
plosives  

State  owned  mines: 

Ahnaden 

Linares 

Revenue  from  religious 
sources 


834,775,425 
8,207,011 

26, 6S9, 046 

11,224,312 
1,700,199 

1,205,290 

930, 701 

41,202 

1,562,823 
35,345,218 
6,929,639 
3,068,927 
211,029 
7, 661 , 353 


5,006,096 
17,408,794 


2,052,747 
27,603,323 

3, 781, 793 
22,656,132 


770, 501 
933,937 


534,936,577 
8,175,119 


12,131,727 

1,4.54,287 

1,197,522 


969, 745 

43, 097 

1,586,244 
24,026,163 
6, 757, 279 
2,703,131 
135, 878 
7,241,267 


4,902,251 
17,037,233 


2,091,627 
26, 756, 328 

3,56.3,593 
23,031,445 


675, 061 
1,435,973 


REVENUE — continued. 

Payments  for  exemption 
from  military  service 
and  fines 

All  other  sources  of  in- 
come  

Sale  of  Treasury  bonds 
(laws  of  Dec.  "l4,  1912, 
and  Dec.  26, 1914) 

Sale  of  food  products  ac- 
quired by  law  of  Feb. 
18,1915 

Municipal  surtaxes 

Total 


480,600 


EISBURSEMENTS. 

The  Royal  House 

Legislators 

Public  debt  and  cargos 

dejusticia 

Clases  pasivas 

Presidency  of  the  Council 
of  Ministers 

Ministry  of  State 

Ministry  of  Grace  and 
Justice 

Civil  obligations 

Ecclesiastical  obligations. 

Ministry  of  War 

Ministry  of  the  Navy 

Ministry  of  the  Interior. . 

Ministry  of  Public  In- 
struction   

Ministry  of  Public  Works 

Ministry  of  the  Treasury. 

Expenses  of  the  Treasury 
for  collecting  revenues. 

Spanish  possessions  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea 

Action  in  Morocco 

Municipal  surta.xes 

Total 


1914 


52,617,140 
6, 377,  S57 

12, 600, 000 


1915 


1,827,550 


243,699,245 


1,575,000 
447,480 

73, 70.'*,  708 
14, 668, 120 

491,772 
1,024,858 


3,496,684 
7,493,946 
30,961,060 
11,414,618 
15,980,421 

12,056,350 
28,159,265 
3,246,662 

27,982,059 

342,000 

25,674,115 

1,822,595 


260,545,713 


51,653,846 
6,437,316 

111,742,290 


10, 782, 735 
1,860,395 


346,871,444 


1,589,100 
447,480 

136, 855, 826 
14,907,456 

291,404 
1,012,756 


3,445,055 
7,563,020 

41,038,399 
9, 748, 850 

16,902,222 

13,037,470 
28,001,126 
3,588,820 


342,000 

25,893,177 

1,812,151 


353,356,956 
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No  precedent  can  be  found  combining  the  disturbing  factors  of 
financial  disorganization  which  characterized  the  situation  in  this 
country  during  1915.  Although  retainmg  its  neutrality  in  the  Eu- 
ropean conflict,  Spain  is  geographically  adjacent  to  practically  all 
the  countries  at  war.  It  has  not  3'et  been  able  fully  to  adapt  itself 
to  present  conditions,  and  outside  of  the  Biscayan  Provinces  and 
Catalonia  the  finances  of  the  country  have  suffered.  Direct  repercus- 
sion is  shown  on  the  national  finances  in  the  decrease  of  the  revenue, 
especiallj'^  compared  with  1913.  the  latest  year  normal  politically 
and  economically.  The  total  of  receipts  appears  greater,  but  if  the 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  treasury  bonds  and  food  products  be  elim- 
inated, the  amounts  realized  from  remaining  sources  show  a  decrease. 
These  receipts  heretofore  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  coun- 
trv,  until  they  culminated  in  1913  with  over  $239,580,000.  an  amount 
greater  than  the  receipts  of  1915  by  over  $23,010,000. 
Disturbed  Conditions  Cause  Increasing  Deficit. 

Doubtless  the  conditions  caused  by  the  duration  of  the  war  were 
not  fully  foreseen  when  the  appropriations  for  1915  Avere  made, 
based  on  the  growing  productive  capacity  of  the  country.  Neither 
revenues  nor  disbursements  corresponded  with  the  legislative  pro- 
visions to  meet  a  deficit  of  $33,211,488,  and  a  net  deficit  of  $64,381,120 
resulted.  This  sum  is  the  difference  between  the  revenue,  aside  from 
the  sale  of  treasury  bonds  and  food  products,  and  the  disbursements, 
exclusive  of  treasury  transactions  and  the  purchase  of  food  prod- 
ucts. These  food  products,  acquired  in  pursuance  of  the  law  of 
February  18,  1915,  amounted  to  $19,700,489  and  are  included  under 
the  heading  "  Expenses  of  the  treasury  for  collecting  revenues." 
Through  this  transaction  the  Government  lost  $2,917,754,  which  if 
added  "to  the  deficit  would  bring  the  amount  to  $67,298,874.  This 
has  been  partially  met  by  the  issuance  of  bonds  at  4i  and  42  per 
cent  for  $60,765,120. 
New  Financial  Plan. 

The  appropriations  for  1915  were  made  under  mifavorable  con- 
ditions, as  a  result  of  the  two  previous  years,  and  with  the  interest 
on  debts  the  deficit  presumably  can  only  increase.  In  November, 
1915,  the  Government  presented  to  Parliament  a  financial  plan 
which  was  elaborated  wdth  special  reference  to  the  present  crisis. 
The  deficit  provided  for  in  the  budget  of  1916  was  $11,586,802,  or 
about  one-third  of  that  provided  for  in  1915,  and  an  optimistic  feel- 
ing existed  here  that  through  the  new  means  adopted  for  increasing 
the  revenue  this  deficit  might  be  avoided. 

The  financial  plan  for  1916  considered  the  deficit  as  divided  into 
two  classes — the  normal  deficit  existing  since  1909.  and  the  condi- 
tional deficit,  the  direct  result  of  1914.  This  latter  can  not  well  be 
remedied  by  taxation  and  must  probably  be  covered  with  loans.  For 
the  normal  deficit  a  double  remedy  was  proposed  in  i^educing  the 
expenses  and  augmenting  the  revenue.  The  budget  for  1916  calcu- 
lated the  revenue  at  $253,166,052  and  the  disbursements  at  $264,752,- 
854,  giving  a  deficit  of  $11,586,802.  It  was  proposed  to  increase  the 
revenue  by  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  establishing  a  general  in- 
heritance tax  and  a  tax  on  the  increase  in  the  value  of  real  estate, 
by  modifying  tlio  tax  on  pcMsonal  property  and  the  transportation 
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tax,  and  by  modifying  and  amplifying  the  resources  of  townships, 
capitals  of  Provinces,  and  similar  centers,  as  well  as  making  various 
minor  changes. 

Banking  Conditions — Repatriation  of  Bonds. 

During  1915  the  Federal  Bank  of  Spain  augmented  its  gold  reserve 
by  $53,898,300.  At  the  same  time  the  silver  reserve  suffered  in  no- 
wise, having  been  added  to  by  $8.-259,300,  but  the  bank  notes  in 
circulation  increased  by  $2.1,319,080.  This,  however,  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  bank  notes  allowed  by  law  against  the  metallic  reserve. 
The  total  guaranty  of  the  bills  issued  during  the  time  in  question 
advanced  from  G9  to  81  per  cent.  The  financial  situation,  ow^ng  to 
the  laAv  of  gold  payment,  the  lowering  of  exchange  rates,  and  the 
abundance  of  deposits,  was  more  fortunate  than  could  have  been 
hoped  a  few  years  ago. 

In  December,  1914,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  bank  and  its  correspond- 
ents amounted  to  $119,915,820  and  in  December.  1915.  to  $172,969,500; 
the  silver  reserve,  which  in  December,  191-1,  amounted  to  $127,263,600, 
increased  by  December,  1915,  to  $135,522,900,  making  a  total  metallic 
reserve  of  $308,492,460.  The  law  requires  that  the  Bank  of  Spain 
shall  hold  in  reserve,  in  order  to  guarantee  a  paper  circulation  of 
$360,000,000,  $102,600,000  in  gold  and  $64,800,000  in  silver,  a  total 
of  $167,400,000,  or  about  46  per  cent  of  the  paper  issued.  According 
to  the  balance  of  December  31,  1915,  the  gold  reserve  amounted  to 
$172,969,560  and  the  silver  reserve  to  $135^522,900,  a  total  of  $303,- 
492,460,  instead  of  $167,400,000  as  required  by  law. 

The  Bank  of  Spain  constantly  held  to  its  4|  per  cent  rate  of  interest 
and  discount  throughout  the  j^ear.  No  moratorium  has  been  declared 
in  Spain,  and  although  with  countries  where  it  exists  this  and  other 
Spanish  banks  have  had  frequent  negotiations,  often  encountering 
difficulties,  they  have  paid  their  creditors  even  w^hen  they  could  not 
collect  debts  due  themselves. 

During  the  year  1915  a  project  was  discussed  to  form  a  new  bank 
under  the  direction  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  in  which  banks  and  private 
bankers  could  participate.  After  some  alterations  in  the  original 
plan  a  roj^al  decree  was  issued  on  July  31,  1915,  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  industrial  or  mercantile  sj'ndicates  in  Spain.  These 
are  arranged  in  groups  in  different  localities,  and  through  them  loans 
may  be  negotiated,  the  Bank  of  Spain  advancing  the  money  upon 
security  found  satisfactory  by  the  local  group  of  bankers.  This  insti- 
tution is  designed  to  assist  agriculturists  and  manufacturers. 

The  acc^uisition  by  Spaniards  of  external  loan  bonds  of  Spain 
was  authorized  by  the  Ministry  of  the  Treasury  in  the  month  of 
March.  It  is  es-timated  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  bonds  having  a 
face  value  of  $45,000,000  were  thus  repatriated,  having  an  actual 
market  value  exceeding  $36,000,000.  Other  Spanish  investments, 
such  as  railroad  stocks  and  bonds  and  industrial  paper,  have  come 
back  to  their  own  country,  and,  though  their  value  is  not  ascertain- 
able, it  is  certain  that  the  quantity  is  considerable. 
Treasury  Bond  Issue. 

An  issue  of  $135,000,000  worth  of  Treasury  bonds,  authorized  by 
the  law  of  June  4,  1915,  was  not  absorbed  rapidly.  It  would  appear 
as  though  these  bonds  should  have  attracted  investors,  issued  as  they 
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were  at  a  moment  when  the  accumulation  of  capital  in  private  bank 
deposits  exceeded  $300,000,000.  The  public,  however,  did  not  take 
them  up  during  the  year,  and  the  Treasury-  was  obliged  to  seek 
the  help  of  the  Bank  of  Spain,  which  acquired  a  part  of  the  issue. 
This  loan  was  intended  to  liquidate  the  floating  debt  of  the  Treasur}^ 
and  to  meet  the  momentary  necessities  of  the  Government.  Nearly 
all  of  the  bankers  of  the  country  approved  of  the  loan.  It  was  di- 
vided into  two  classes,  bonds  at  4^  per  cent  for  two  years  and  at  4f 
for  five  years,  in  bonds  of  $90  and  $900  each,  with  interest  payable 
quarterly.  They  were  tax  exempt,  and  the  public  press  empiiasized 
the  advantages  which  these  bonds  held  out  to  the  investor,  appealing 
to  the  patriotism  of  Spanish  capitalists  to  subscribe  and  help  the 
Government  to  fulfill  its  obligations. 

About  $135,000,000  represents  the  amount  of  Spanish  capital  that 
was  absorbed,  of  which  only  $90,000,000  was  invested  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public  fisc,  $45,000,000  having  been  sent  abroad,  chiefly  to 
France  in  purchase  of  the  exterior  debt.  The  amount  of  the  exterior 
debt,  converted  into  the  perpetual  interior  debt,  is  reckoned  now  at 
some  $2,520,000. 

Metallic  Reserve. 

Since  the  year  1890  gold  has  been  practically  withdrawn  from 
circulation  in  this  country  and  remains  incased  in  the  Bank  of 
Spain.  From  that  time  on  Spain  became  in  fact  monometalist,  and 
when  more  gold  is  acquired  it  is  not  put  into  circulation,  but  simply 
accumulated  in  the  bank.  Before  the  war  this  reserve  had  been 
reduced  by  paying  the  deficits  of  previous  years.  The  Treasury 
keeps  ordinarily  in  the  bank  about  $594,000  of  bronze  money,  that  in 
circulation  amounting  to  about  1,077,669,500  bronze  coins,  as  follows: 
324,708,500  pieces  at  10  centimos  ($0,018),  459,701,400  at  5  centunos 
($0,009),  123,368,800  at  2  centimos  ($0.0036),  169,890,600  at  1  cen- 
time ($0.0018). 

Under  normal  circimistances  the  silver  in  circulation  amounts  to 
about  427,347,600  silver  coins,  distributed  as  follows:  210,042,250 
pieces  at  5  pesetas  ($0.90),  78,159,769  at  2  pesetas  ($0.36),  109,544,097 
at  1  peseta  ($0.18),  29,601,494  at  50  centimos  ($0.09). 

Bank  notes  are  circulated  in  large  quantities,  guaranteed  by  the 
metallic  reserve,  but  it  is  over  eight  years  since  any  metallic  money 
has  been  coined  in  Spain. 

The  actual  situation  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  is  solid  and  signally 
profitable.  So  far  as  national  economy  is  concerned,  the  existence 
of  its  gold  and  silver  reserves  give  at  present  to  Spain  a  confidence  in 
its  power,  which  is  doubtless  greater  than  for  years  previous,  to 
resist  any  crisis.  The  bank  notes  are  the  veritable  money  in  circula- 
tion in  Spain.  There  were,  on  I>ecember  31,  1915,  over  $360,000,000 
worth  of  notes  in  circulation,  divided  as  follows:  479,000  bills  of 
1,000  pesetas  ($180),  492,000'  of  500  pesetas  ($90),  1,000  of  250 
pesetas  ($45),  7,740,000  of  100  pesetas  ($18),  6,532,000  of  50  pesetas 
($9),  4,230,000  of  25  pesetas  ($4.50).  These  formed  a  total  of  about 
19,474,000  bank  notes  in  circulation. 

The  banking  sy.stem  of  Spain  has  been  until  recently  subordinated 
to  the  policy  of  concentration  in  one  strong  bank,  with  the  result 
that  private  banks  were  somewhat  limited  in  their  sphere  of  action. 
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They  had  a  formidable  competitor  in  operations  and  loans,  bnt  their 
position  is  becoming  strengthened.  Among  the  foremost  are  the 
Catalan  banks,  which,  in  general,  obtain  their  funds  by  deposits  at 
low  interest.  They  are  united  in  a  bankers'  syndicate,  and  thus 
they  negotiate  loans,  commercial  discounts,  and  bourse  operations. 
Foreign  Banks. 

The  volume  of  business  done  in  Spain  with  foreign  banks  amounts 
to  at  least  $630,000,000  annually,  and  the  exchange  of  investments 
is  made  almost  entirely  through  foreign  banks  established  in  Spain 
or  by  foreign  houses  direct.  The  Bank  of  Spain  has  a  few  agencies 
outside  of  Spain,  and  some  other  Spanish  banks  have  branches  in 
America  and  a  few  in  Europe.  The  establishment  of  foreign  banks 
in  Spain  is  not  only  allowed,  but  in  a  certain  way  encouraged  by 
making  them  almost  exempt  from  taxation.  It  is  not  long  since 
Spanish  banks  paid  heavy  imposts,  while  the  branches  of  foreign 
banks  paid  nothing.  Noav  the  fisc  determines  the  capital  on  the  basis 
of  which  the  branch  banks  pay  imposts,  but  this  is  presumed  to  be  an 
insignificant  sum  in  comparison  with  the  actual  turnover  of  these 
subsidiary  banks.  In  Spain  are  now  established  the  Credit  Lyonnais, 
the  German  Transatlantic  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Rome,  and  the  Spanish 
Bank  of  Rio  de  la  Plata. 
Investments. 

On  December  31,  1914,  there  w^ere  in  circulation  $42,757,200  worth 
of  short-term  Spanish  treasury  bonds  issued  in  conformance  with  the 
Jaw  of  December  14,  1912,  to  meet  certain  deficits.  These  v/ere 
renewed  under  the  same  conditions  to  mature  July  1,  1915.  During 
the  year  1915  a  royal  decree  authorized  the  emission  of  bonds  of  the 
same  class  to  the  value  of  $18,000,000  to  meet  the  1914  deficit.  Fore- 
seeing a  similar  necessity  for  the  1915  budget,  another  issue  of 
$10,620,000  of  these  bonds  was  authorized  on  May  11,  1915,  bringing 
the  treasury  bonds  maturing  in  July,  1915,  up  to  $71,377,200.  Some 
municipal,  public-utility,  and  railroad  bond  issues  were  also  floated 
on  the  various  markets.  In  July,  1915,  the  Mercado  Libre  de  Valores 
of  Barcelona  was  inaugurated,  the  object  of  which  is  to  stimulate  the 
circulation  of  securities. 

There  is  every  evidence  of  a  great  purchasing  power  in  the  coun- 
try, although  capitalists  have  shown  a  disinclination  to  tie  up  their 
money,  as  demonstrated  by  lack  of  subscribers  for  the  national  loan. 
It  might  be  thought  that  capital  was  w^anting,  but  this  is  far  from 
the  truth.  In  the  Bank  of  Spain,  the  banks  of  Madrid,  Catalonia, 
the  Balearic  Islands,  and  some  other  banks,  current  accounts  exist 
amounting  to  $258,691,537.  This  sum  by  no  means  includes  all 
Spanish  banks,  many  of  which  do  not  publish  monthly  balances,  and 
it  does  not  include  the  many  savings-banks  deposits.  Supposing  that 
the  deposits  in  the  rest  of  the  banks  brought  this  sum  up  to 
$270,000,000,  it  is  evident  that  half  of  it  would  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  national  loan. 

The  failure  to  float  this  loan  fully  is  the  more  noticeable  because 
in  1900  the  Government  solicited  $34,020,000  and  the  public  sub- 
scribed $840,060,000,  10  per  cent  of  which  was  taken  up  on  the  day 
of  subscription.'  In  1902,  $20,520,000  were  demanded  and  $679,- 
320,000  were  subscribed,  and  again  in  1900  and  1908  national  loans 
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were  taken  up,  in  one  case  for  14  and  the  other  for  5  times  the 
amount  solicited.  In  these  loans,  however,  the  Government  never 
asked  for  more  than  $36,000,000  at  a  time. 

Value  of  Bonds  and  Stocks  Sold  in  1915. 

The  various  bonds  issued  and  stocks  sold  during  1915  in  Spain 
amounted  to  $80,276,340,  comprising  42  issues,  of  which  4  were  treas- 
ury bonds ;  5  of  the  total  bond  issues  pay  6  per  cent  interest,  17  pay 
5  per  cent,  and  the  remainder  4,  4-|,  and  4f.  Most  of  them  are  of 
$90  denomination  and  nearly  all  sold  at  par.  The  total  value  of  the 
paper  thus  issued  was  greater  than  during  any  of  the  past  10  years ; 
$70,406,280  was  issued  to  cover  treasury  deficits;  $5,219,100  repre- 
sents the  value  of  mortgages  issued  by  the  Banco  Hipotecario,  and 
$5,787,810  is  the  sum  of  bond  issues  of  municipalities,  provincial 
government  and  harbor  boards.  The  remaining  $4,863,150  worth 
of  issues  were  for  industrial  enterprises,  of  which  $1,367,460  were 
stock  and  $3,495,690  bonds.  Without  the  deficit  in  the  treasury  the 
bond  issues  of  1915  would  have  amounted  to  only  $15,870,060,  which 
reveals  the  financial  inactivity  of  1915. 

The  stocks  of  the  Spanish  railroads,  Andaluces,  Zaragoza,  Norte 
de  Espaila,  and  others,  were  high  at  the  close  of  the  year.  The 
market  in  them  was  active  and  sustained;  bonds  also  were  in  demand. 
Spanish  mining  investments  rose  in  value,  notably  the  Rio  Tinto,  the 
Tharsis,  and  the  Peiiarroyas. 

Joint-Stock  Companies. 

The  capital  invested  in  joint-stock  companies  in  1915  was  less 
than  during  any  year  since  1909,  the  amount  being  about  $9,000,000 
compared  with  about  $11,500,000  in  1914  and  $32,500,000  in  1913. 
During  the  year  1915  the  companies  formed  were  113  in  number,  of 
which  9  were  mining  enterprises,  4  land  transportation,  6  electricty 
and  gas,  2  banks,  3  navigation,  2  insurance,  and  the  rest  miscella- 
neous. Not  included  in  these  figures  is  a  Spanish  company  formed 
during  the  year  in  Morocco  through  the  fusion  of  a  construction 
company  and  a  colonization  company,  with  a  capital  of  $1,800,000 
for  exploiting  different  interests  in  the  zone  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
tectorate in  North  Africa. 

Under  normal  conditions  foreign  capital  is  freely  placed  in  Span- 
ish enterprises,  but  in  the  past  year  it  was  lacking  entirely  and  even 
domestic  capital  was  used  in  smaller  amount  than  usual  in  forming 
similar  companies.  The  $9,000,000  placed  in  new  organizations  is 
less  than  one-third  of  the  amount  subscribed  in  1910  for  joint-stock 
companies,  when,  out  of  a  total  of  about  $32,000,000,  nearly  $15,000,- 
000  was  foreign  capital. 

The  high  rate  of  interest  on  State  securities  in  Spain  and  abroad 
and  the  fall  in  exchange,  causing  a  return  of  Spanish  securities, 
have  induced  capitalists  in  this  country  to  give  attention  to  more 
lucrative  operations  than  the  formation  of  new  companies.  It  is 
noted  that  while  large  sums  have  been  devoted  to  these  operations 
they  represent  only  a  minor  part  of  the  national  savings,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  abundance  of  deposits  now  in  the  banks  at  low 
interest.  One  readily  observes  here  that  investors,  instead  of  tying 
up  their  money  for  an  indefinite  period,  however  productive  the 
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investment  may  be,  prefer  to  place  it  in  short-time  loans  at  good 
interest  and  in  Government  securities. 

Among  the  joint-stock  companies  formed  during  IJ)!,-)  the  largest 
has  a  ca^pital  of  $2,500,000,  followed  by  one  at  |C)00,000,  three  at 
$400,000,  two  at  $300,000,  eight  at  $200,000,  and  the  rest  capitalized 
for  smaller  amounts  down  to  the  loAvest  at  $800.  The  average  ca[)ital 
of  the  companies  formed  during  the  past  year  was  a  fraction  less 
than  $80,000. 
stock  Companies  Realize  Good  Dividends. 

The  dividends  realized  by  stock  companies  operating  in  Spain 
during  1915  can  not  well  be  compared  with  those  of  1914,  because 
of  the  abrupt  restriction  of  credit  experienced  by  most  of  the  com- 
panies during  the  latter  half  of  that  year.  Aside  from  monopolies, 
an  analysis  of  the  purely  industrial  companies  shows  that  out  of 
93  companies  listed,  58  paid  dividends  of  G  per  cent  and  under, 
while  35  paid  more  than  G  per  cent.  This  can  not  be  regarded  as 
a  full  estimate  of  the  earnings  of  capital  invested  in  joint-stock 
companies  in  Spain,  because  many  important  companies  are  not 
included  by  reason  of  lack  of  returns. 

The  capital  of  the  93  companies  referred  to,  however,  is  large  and 
has  a  decided  influence  on  business  activity;  13  are  electrical  enter- 
prises, 29  banks,  7  navigation,  6  metallurgical,  9  mining,  13  railroads, 
and  the  remainder  various.  The  situation  of  the  railroad  companies 
was  better  than  in  1914  on  account  of  more  active  domestic  traffic. 
Mining  companies  which  heretofore  chiefly  exported  were  hampered 
in  their  operations,  but  metallurgical  industries  prospered.  The 
stocks  in  navigation  enterprises  were  in  some  cases  quoted  three  times 
higher  than  before  the  war,  but  on  the  whole  the  earnings  of  the  joint- 
stock  companies  in  1915  can  not  be  regarded  as  altogether  satis- 
factory. 
Insurance  Business. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  insurance  commission  of 
Spain,  the  premiums  collected  by  insurance  companies  in  this  country 
during  1914  amounted  to  $13,220,550.  There  are  20G  insurance  com- 
panies of  all  kinds,  an  increase  of  3  over  the  previous  year;  21  are  life 
insurance  companies,  1  more  than  the  previous  year,  and  their  pre- 
miums amounted  to  $4,498,000.  Of  these  G  are  Spanish  companies, 
with  premiums  given  at  $1,518,000;  the  foreign  companies,  number- 
ing 15,  of  which  3  are  American,  collected  $2,980,000  in  premiums. 
In  this  class  of  insurance  the  American  companies  have  dominated 
during  the  past  six  years;  however,  one  Spanish  life  insurance  com- 
pany's receipts  exceeded  those  of  any  one  other  company ;  two  Ameri- 
can companies  ranked  second  and  third,  respectively- 

There  were  48  fire  insurance  companies,  2  more  than  the  previous 
year,  the  premiums  collected  amounting  to  $3,573,180.  Of  these  17 
were  Spanish,  with  premiums  of  $2,277,3G0;  the  remaining  31  were 
foreign,  with  premiums  reported  at  $1,295,820.  Sixteen  of  the  latter 
were  English  and  none  American.  Two  Spanish  companies  head 
the  list  of  those  collecting  the  greatest  amount  in  preuiiums.  There 
were  15  accident  insurance  companies,  with  total  premiums  amount- 
ing to  $1,494,810,  the  Spanish  companies  being  7  in  number,  with 
$778,680,  and  8  foreign,  with  $71G.130  in  premiums. 
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Of  the  43  maritime  insurance  companies  operating  in  this  country 
11  were  Spanish,  17  German,  4  English,  2  French,  and  3  Aiistro- 
Italian.  Their  receipts  do  not  appear  in  the  statistics  for  1914,  and 
an  estimate  of  their  present  condition  would  be  conjectural.  In  1913 
the  premiums  collected  amounted  to  $269,100,  a  Spanish  company's 
receipts  being  far  in  excess  of  any  other.  Cattle  insurance  com- 
panies, all  Spanish  enterprises,  collected  $446,220  in  premiums,  one 
company  alone  doing  72  per  cent  of  the  business.  Miscellaneous  in- 
surance societies,  all  Spanish  excepting  2  French,  are  79  in  number, 
covering  insurance  of  harvests,  glass,  sickness,  and  others. 

Only  in  life  insurance  are  foreign  enterprises  collectively  doing 
more  business  than  domestic,  and  out  of  the  total  of  $13,220,550  taken 
in  premiums  by  insurance  companies  of  all  classes,  Spanish  companies 
received  $8,019,810  and  foreign  companies  $5,200,740;  thus  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  business  was  transacted  by  Spanish  and  40  per  cent  by 
foreign  organizations.  Of  the  total  206  companies,  118  were  Spanish, 
24  English,  24  French,  20  German,  8  Austro-Italian,  6  Swiss,  3 
American,  1  Brazilian,  1  Bavarian,  and  1  Dutch. 
Manufacturing  Industries. 

Spanish  manufacturers  as  a  whole,  with  increased  call  for  their 
goods,  experienced  difficulty  during  1915  from  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  raw  materials.  Had  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
been  intensively  exploited,  the  results  of  the  year's  operations  might 
have  been  more  satisfactory.  Suddenly  deprived  of  materials  on 
which  manufacturers  relied  from  abroad,  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
crease home  production  and  a  stimulus  was  given  to  several  dormant 
industries,  but  time  will  be  required  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
country. 

To  foster  native  production  and  export,  the  Spanish  Government 
in  August,  1915,  designated  a  commission  to  study  the  domestic 
situation  as  affected  by  peculiar  internal  or  foreign  conditions. 
From  a  practical  standpoint  the  commission  considered  the  advan- 
tages and  benefits  of  furthering  or  checking  export  and  suggested 
means,  including  financial  aid,  best  adapted  to  attain  the  end  sought 
by  leading  economists.  The  report  made  by  this  commission  treated 
industrial  problems  that  had  arisen,  the  difficulty  of  industrial  or- 
ganization, the  creation  of  export  bounties,  the  amplification  of 
credit  and  other  matters,  and  it  ultimately  served  for  reference  in 
legislative  questions. 

The  importance  of  the  leading  industries  of  Spain  is  shown  by  the 
official  publication  of  the  taxes  collected  from  industrial  and  com- 
mercial taxpayers,  classified  under  various  tariffs  and  groups.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  statistics  there  were  57,439  contributors  to  the 
industrial  tax  under  the  heading  of  manufacturers.  This  number 
includes  general  industries  and  excludes  joint-stock  companies,  which 
pay  a  special  tax.  The  statistics  fail  to  embrace  the  three  Vizcayan 
Provinces  of  Alava,  Vizcaya,  and  Guipuzcoa,  neither  do  they  in- 
clude Navarre  or  Pamplona,  which  by  virtue  of  an  old  law,  pay  a 
collective  contribution  known  as  the  tax  of  the  Vascongadas  y 
Navarra.  Hence  of  the  Provinces  of  Spain  the  number  of  contribu- 
tors paying  the  industrial  tax  in  question  refers  to  46  Provinces  and 
important  industries  located  in  the  Vizcayan  and  Navarre  Provinces 
are  of  necessitv  omitted. 
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Establishments  for  Chemical  Products. 

Spanish  factories  and  laboratories  for  chemical  products  num- 
bered 2,761  in  1913.  They  were  divided  as  follows:  Chemical  prod- 
ucts, 2,756;  explosives,  3;  and  calcimn  carbide,  2.  The  Provinces  in 
which  these  were  located  chiefly  were:  Barcelona,  with  771;  Gerona, 
200 ;  Valencia,  173 ;  and  Madrid,  148. 

Ten  factories  produce  sulphuric  acid;  4  nitric  acid;  23  oil  of  tur- 
pentine ;  3  white  lead ;  2  albumen ;  8  alums ;  25  varnishes ;  3  carbonate 
of  soda ;  12  soda  cr5''stals ;  3  vermillion ;  9  sulphate  of  iron ;  2  ivory 
black;  7  cream  of  tartar  and  tartaric  acid;  6  anhydrous  ammonia; 
23  tar;  43  orange  and  lemon  flower  extracts;  5  extract  of  licorice; 
14  lacs;  30  perfumery;  3  refined  sulphur;  13  carbonate  of  sulphur; 
34  printing  inks ;  10  prepared  cotton  for  surgery ;  42  medicinal  prod- 
ucts ;  179  pharmaceutical  products ;  and  21  colors. 

The  manufacture  of  sulphuric  and  carbolic  and  other  acids  is 
chiefly  carried  on  in  small  factories  concentrated  in  the  Provinces  of 
Barcelona  and  Valencia,  besides  a  few  in  Huelva  and  Malaga. 
Chemicals  used  in  agriculture  are  insufficient  to  supply  local  re- 
quirements, but  the  deficiency  has  of  late  been  reduced.  Two  stock 
companies  with  factories  in  different  Provinces  produce  chemical 
fertilizers,  employing  some  of  the  by-products  from  the  manufacture 
of  explosives.  Besides  these  companies,  a  plant  in  Gijon  and  one 
in  Besaya  add  considerably  to  the  output  in  this  line. 

A  soda  factory  in  Torrelavega  produces  by  the  Solvay  method 
some  30,000  tons  of  carbonate  of  soda  annually.  A  company  with  a 
capital  of  over  $2,000,000  is  established  near  Lerida  for  extracting 
nitric  acid  from  the  air  and  manufacturing  nitrates.  In  connection 
with  oil  making  numerous  soap  factories  are  running ;  most  of  them 
turn  out  crude  soaps,  while  a  few  specialize  in  fine  toilet  soaps.  For 
photographic  materials,  Spain  is  almost  entirely  dependent  on  im- 
portation. Aniline  colors  and  dyes  are  chiefly  produced  in  red  and 
in  some  shades  of  black,  but  in  limited  quantity.  In  Catalonia  prog- 
ress has  recently  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  inks  and  varnishes; 
the  output,  however,  is  not  enough  to  meet  local  demand. 

Leather  Industries. 

Spain  has  1,364  establishments  manufacturing  leather  goods  of 
various  kinds  and  326  tanneries.  The  leather  industries  are  espe- 
cially active  in  the  Provinces  of  Barcelona,  which  has  411  plants, 
Palencia  159,  Valencia  109,  and  Corunna  91.  Domestic  hides  are 
utilized  chiefly  and  are  tanned  by  the  usual  vat  system.  During  1915 
the  demand  from  warring  nations  for  shoes  and  leather  goods  re- 
sulted in  heavier  imports  of  raw  hides,  and  in  order  to  safeguard 
Spanish  manufacturers  against  a  shortage  in  raw  material,  the  ex- 
portation of  raw  hides  was  prohibited  in  April,  1915.  There  are  fac- 
tories in  the  Province  of  Barcelona  for  leather  belting,  small  leather 
articles,  and  footwear.  The  plants  devoted  to  boot  and  shoe  manu- 
facture are  unimportant  individually  and  often  employ  few  opera- 
tives; while  the  domestic  production  of  hides  suffices  under  normal 
circumstances,  materials  needed  in  preparing  the  leather  are  im- 
ported, particularly  fish  oil,  used  in  large  quantity,  sulphate  of  soda, 
lactic  acid,  and  oxalic  acid. 
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Porcelain,  Earthenware,  Glass,  and  Ceramics. 

Factories  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  glass,  porcelain,  earthen- 
Avare,  and  lime  numbered  4,811,  and  there  is  no  Province  in  Spain 
where  there  are  not  some  of  these  interests,  the  smallest  number  being 
in  Lugo  and  Las  Palmas,  where  there  are  10,  The  Provinces  having 
the  greatest  number  of  factories  in  this  line  are :  Valencia  with  532. 
Barcelona  436,  Seville  323,  Madrid  281,  and  Toledo  254, 

Thirty-nine  factories  produce  fine  white  or  colored  porcelain  or 
earthenware,  32  medium-class  earthenware,  23G  ordinary  earthen- 
ware, 506  glassware,  26  decorative  ceramic  articles  such  as  vases, 
statuettes,  etc.,  56  glass  coated  with  quicksilver,  20  tiles  for  paving, 
102  fine  mosaics,  small  tiles,  and  fine  brick,  144  common  brick,  1,960 
common  tiles  and  mosaics,  79  artificial  stone,  885  gypsum  or  lime,  and 
35  engraved,  decorated,  or  stained  glass. 

The  products  of  these  factories  are  to  some  extent  peculiar  to 
Spain,  the  fine,  decorative  ceramics  of  Valencia  and  the  wares  of 
Talavera  being  particularly  well  known.  The  industries  in  question 
have  little  tariff  protection  and  suffer  from  want  of  trained  labor  and 
the  importation  of  competing  goods.  Recently  a  greater  liking  for 
home  products  has  been  evinced  and  a  corresponding  impulse  has 
been  felt  in  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  ceramics.  The  porcelain 
and  glass  industries  of  Spain  are  not  dependent  to  any  notable  ex- 
tent on  importation.  Eighty-eight  to  ninet}'  per  cent  of  all  the  glass 
produced  in  Spain  is  controlled  by  a  joint-stock  company,  which 
regulates  prices  and  output. 
Paper  and  Allied  Industries. 

Eleven  new  plants  were  added  to  the  existing  paper  industries, 
making  355  tax  contributors  under  this  classification  scattered 
throughout  21  provinces,  among  which  the  leading  were  Barcelona, 
with  147;  Gerona,  37;  and  Valencia,  33.  Forty-five  factories  pro- 
duce ordinary  paper  and  cardboard,  2  fine  paper,  14  cigarette  paper, 
15  writing  or  printing  paper,  71  envelopes,  and  4  handmade  paper. 
Paper  manufacture  is  one  of  the  oldest  industries  in  Spain  and  has 
steadily  increased  in  importance.  Climatic  conditions  and  the  purity 
and  abundance  of  the  waters  of  northeastern  Spain  tend  to  localize 
its  production  in  the  Catalonian  provinces  and  give  to  its  fine  vellum 
a  w^ell-earned  reputation. 

The  production  of  vellum  amounts  to  from  1.500  to  1,600  reams 
daily.  The  value  of  this  class  of  paper  combined  with  that  of  card- 
board made  of  rags  is  about  $1,260,000  annually,  of  which  about  20 
per  cent  is  exported,  much  of  it  going  to  Cuba  and  South  America. 
Some  grades  of  exported  paper  are  used  for  postage  stamps.  A 
special  quality  of  paper  is  employed  in  Spain  for  legal  and  other 
documents  and  books,  the  preservation  of  which  is  essential,  as  it  is 
said  to  resist  the  effect  of  time  indefinitely.  Endless  paper  is  also 
produced  for  mercantile  purposes,  as  well  as  packing  paper  made  of 
straw  and  similar  material.  The  manufacture  of  endless  paper  for 
newspapers  is  carried  on  in  northern  Spain  at  Tolosa,  The  mills  for 
cigarette  paper  and  tissue  paper  are  centered  at  Alco}''.  The  pro- 
duction of  endless  paper  of  ordinary  quality  is  about  50,000  tons 
annually,  and  that  of  fine  and  semifine  paper  about  27,000  tons.  The 
total  production  of  paper  has  now  been  limited  by  the  paper  in- 
terests to  35,000  tons  annually. 
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The  paper  industry  of  Spain  appears  to  have  a  future  full  of 
promise  due  to  good  merchandise,  careful  organization,  and  capacity 
for  production.  The  average  price  at  which  the  Papelera  Espanola 
has  sold  paper  in  Spain  since  its  organization  in  1902  has  decreased 
from  $10.76  the  kilo  (2.2046  pounds)  to  $7.83  in  1914.  Owing  to  the 
disturbances  in  the  industrial  world  caused  by  the  war,  the  cost  of 
raw  materials  rose  to  such  an  extent  that  the  price  of  paper  has 
now  been  advanced.  Wood  pulp  in  Spain  during  1915  was  more 
than  83  per  cent  greater  than  before  the  war,  crude  bisulphate  more 
than  53  per  cent,  sulphate  of  alumina  and  filters,  sacking,  wood  for 
boxing,  and  freight,  over  42  per  cent  greater.  These  materials,  with 
the  coal,  increased  the  price  of  production  by  40  per  cent,  and  as 
the  prices  of  the  materials  cited  are  constantly  increasing,  the  price 
of  paper  may  be  forced  still  higher. 

Textile  Industries. 

According  to  the  latest  enumeration,  that  of  1913,  the  establish- 
ments engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving,  with  dependent  plants, 
numbered  7,350,  classified  as  follows :  Woolen,  2,087 ;  hemp  and  linen, 
770;  cotton,  1,520;  silk,  252;  mixed  textiles,  334;  other  textiles,  1,238; 
printing  and  dyeing  works,  526 ;  lace  and  tulle  mills,  26 ;  and  acces- 
sory to  textile  manufacture,  597. 

This  number  is  less  by  36  than  in  1912  and  the  decrease  is  greatest 
in  the  woolen  and  cotton  industries,  explained  by  the  fact  that  some 
establishments  were  combined  into  stock  companies  and  appear  under 
a  single  name. 
Domestic  Wool  Chiefly  Used. 

The  wool  industry  is  most  important  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona, 
which  has  660  mills,  followed  by  Alicante  with  235,  Burgos  149, 
Salamanca  119,  and  Gerona  116. 

The  wool  used  in  Spain  is  chiefly  of  domestic  origin,  but  frequently 
is  combed  and  washed  in  other  countries.  The  finer  qualities  come 
from  Extremadura,  Serena,  and  Barros  and  the  medium  grades  from 
Aragon.  Some  imported  wools  are  used,  though  in  lesser  quantity, 
purchased  in  the  Belgian,  English,  or  French  markets.  Waste  of 
woolen  rags  or  yarns  is  used  extensively,  the  cotton  and  woolen  rags 
being  often  treated  here  by  immersion  in  acid.  In  the  Spanish  classi- 
fication of  wools  the  fleece  is  separated  into  different  parts  accord- 
ing to  quality  and  cleanliness,  the  best  being  from  the  shoulders  and 
back.  The  process  of  wool  sorting  is  performed  by  raw-wool  dealers 
themselves  or  by  skilled  labor  in  the  washing  establishments.  The 
local  wool  sorters  work  either  on  contract  or  by  the  day,  and  in  the 
wool  centers  of  Catalonia  the  men  earn  $4.50  and  the  women  $3.24 
per  week.  Washing  or  scouring,  facilitated  in  Catalonia  by  an 
abundance  of  suitable  water  and  the  soap  derived  from  oil  making, 
is  done  largely  according  to  an  old  method  in  scouring  bowls  or  vats. 
In  addition  a  good  deal  of  up-to-date  apparatus  is  now  employed. 
The  wool  is  later  treated  by  spreading  over  a  framework  of  wire 
netting  above  hot  air  and  in  mechanical  wool  driers.  It  is  stated 
that  bleaching  has  not  yet  reached  the  perfection  here  that  is  desired. 
Willowing,  oiling,  comtsing,  carding,  and  conditioning  are  all  done  in 
Catalonia.  Spinning  is  carried  on  throughout  the  Peninsula,  while 
weaving  is  centered  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona. 
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Hemp  and  Linen  Industries — Cotton. 

The  hemp  and  linen  industries  are  so  allied  with  other  textile  in- 
dustries that,  although  of  importance,  their  number  separated  from 
mixed  goods  and  other  textile  establishments  is  not  large.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Barcelona  has  111  plants  in  these  lines,  Alicante  66,  Huesca  60, 
and  Zaragoza  (Saragossa),  33. 

Textiles  of  this  class  were  in  strong  demand  during  1915  and  the 
value  of  their  export  was  about  three  times  that  of  normal  years. 
Raw  hemp,  jute,  agave,  and  other  vegetable  fibers  are  largely  im- 
ported, the  hemp  from  Italy  and  jute  from  India.  Flax  is  grown  in 
some  parts  of  Spain  and  the  domestic  articles  as  well  as  imported 
flax  are  emplo3^ed  in  hand-made  linen,  fine  damasks,  and  handker- 
chief linen. 

One  of  the  world's  cotton  manufacturing  centers  is  found  in  the 
district  of  Catalonia,  but  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  are  little  de- 
veloped in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  tax  contributors  officially 
given  as  pertaining  to  the  cotton  industry  are  thus  divided :  1,155  for 
the  Province  of  Barcelona,  120  for  Gerona,  38  for  Avila,  and  31  for 
Tarragona. 

The  industry  as  a  whole  employs  about  2,126,000  spindles,  of 
wdiich  about  60,000  are  in  Malaga,  40,000  in  northern  Provinces  of 
Spain,  and  2,000,000  in  Catalonia.  Of  the  latter  1,600,000  are  found 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Llobregat  and  Ter  Rivers  and  their  affluents, 
utilizing  hydraulic  power  and  at  present  running  day  and  night. 
There  are  approximately  50,000  looms,  45,000  of  which  are  in  Cata- 
lonia and  the  remainder  in  Andalusia  and  northern  Provinces.  Cot- 
ton textiles,  velvets,  and  yarns  are  manufactured  in  all  grades,  w^hile 
the  dyeing,  printing,  and  finishing  jDrocesses  are  carried  on  accord- 
ing to  latest  approved  methods.  Cotton  woven  garments  are  also 
produced  in  large  quantities  and  knitting  mills  are  numerous  and 
up-to-date.  These  industries  employ  a  large  part  of  the  population. 
Unprecedented  Activity  in  Cotton  Manufactures — Bounties  to  Silk  Industry. 

The  year  1915  brought  unprecedented  activity  in  the  cotton  industry 
in  Spain,  and  demands  for  textiles  were  greater  than  during  any 
j)revious  period.  Much  machinery  has  of  necessity  been  added  in 
order  to  enable  manufacturers  to  increase  their  output,  but  work 
with  the  knitting  machines  has  been  seriously  affected  by  the  lack 
of  needles.  This  difficulty  has  been  met  in  part  by  importation  from 
the  United  States.  Nearly  all  the  mills  in  the  cotton  industry  are 
modern.  They  are  large  and  attention  has  been  paid  to  architecture, 
which  is  chiefly  in  the  Catalan  style.  There  are  several  workmen's 
communities,  where  manufacturers  maintain  schools,  churches,  and 
hospitals.  One  village  in  particular  may  be  regarded  as  a  model 
in  this  respect. 

The  contributors  officially  given  under  the  silk  industry  are  com- 
paratively few,  101  being  accredited  to  the  Province  of  Barcelona, 
and  94  to  Valencia.  This  industry  employs  13,700  spindles,  a  large 
part  of  the  spinning  being  carried  on  in  Valencia  and  the  weaving  in 
Catalonia.  The  silk  industry  of  Spain,  formerly  centered  in  Anda- 
lusia, has  decreased  in  importance  in  modern  times  and  in  1915  the 
Government  took  steps  to  stimulate  and  revive  it  by  means  of  boun- 
ties.   Premiums  are  now  granted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  mulberry 
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tree,  $0.09  per  kilo  (2.204  pounds)  being  paid  for  fresh  cocoons  pro- 
duced and  $0,045  to  spinners  for  each  kilo  of  raw  silk.  An 
appropriation  of  $15,000  was  made  to  pa,y  these  awards,  but  the  re- 
sults have  not  been  so  good  as  anticipated  owing  to  the  difficulty  in 
getting  silkworm  eggs  from  Italy  and  France. 

Spain  stands  second  only  to  Italy  in  the  production  of  cocoons  in 
Europe,  producing  on  an  average  750  metric  tons,  of  which  some  500 
metric  tons  are  raised  in  the  Province  of  Murcia,  where  climatic 
conditions  favor  the  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  raw  silk  produced  is  exported,  to  the  disadvantage  of  silk 
weaving  in  Spain.  Experiments  have  recently  been  made  to  increase 
the  cocoons  from  a  given  quantity  of  eggs  and  have  resulted  in  aug- 
menting the  number  by  about  25  per  cent.  There  are  several  schools 
for  the  study  of  sericulture  in  Andalusia  and  in  some  other  Provinces. 
In  Cordoba  the  municipality  has  planted  mulberry  trees  in  public 
squares  and  elsewhere,  and  associations  have  been  formed,  known  as 
the  Fomento  de  la  Sericultura  in  Barcelona,  the  Estacion  Sericicola 
in  Murcia,  and  the  Gremio  de  Sederos  in  Seville,  all  of  which  are 
interested  in  promoting  sericulture  and  silk  textile  manufacture  in 
Spain. 
Metallurgical  Industries — Increased  Output  of  Iron. 

The  metallurgical  establishments  are  chiefly  located  in  the  Viz- 
cayan  and  Navarre  Provinces,  where  the  plants  are  not  officially 
named  as  industrial  taxpayers,  so  that  the  number  of  40  given  as 
contributors  elsewhere  in  Spain  can  not  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
national  strength  of  this  industry.  Outside  of  the  Vizcayan  and 
Navarre  Provinces  there  are  7,220  factories  for  the  construction  c^f 
machinery,  1,597  being  accredited  to  the  Province  of  Barcelona,  699 
to  Madrid,  688  to  Valencia,  and  577  to  Gerona. 

The  Iberian  Peninsula  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  wealth 
in  iron,  and  present  conditions  have  tended  to  increase  the  output 
in  different  forms.  It  has  not,  however,  been  possible  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  present  situation,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  securing 
fuel  during  1915,  although  the  metallurgical  companies  have  intro- 
duced in  their  establishments  the  latest  processes  of  augmenting  the 
production  of  manufactured  iron.  The  blast  furnaces  of  Spain  are 
chiefly  adapted  to  coke.  A  factory  at  Baracaldo,  in  the  environs  of 
Bilbao,  with  a  blast  furnace  for  coke,  Bessemer  converters,  and  roll- 
ing mills,  produces  rails,  sheet  iron,  and  large  sections  of  iron  and 
steel.  Another  furnace,  situated  at  Sestao,  near  Bilbao,  has  con- 
verters of  the  Robert  type,  with  rolling  mills  for  the  production  of 
iron  and  steel  of  all  kinds.  These  and  a  few  others  are  united  in  an 
important  company,  which  controls  most  of  the  iron  and  steel  interests 
of  Spain,  although  there  are  other  companies  engaged  in  metallurgy. 

The  Spanish  Government  maintains  a  cannon  factory  at  Trubia, 
producing  projectiles  from  the  smallest  caliber  to  30  and  35  centi- 
meters (11.811  and  13.78  inches).  These  works  have  Siemens  forges 
of  50  and  60  tons,  hydraulic  presses  of  1,200  and  3,000  tons  for  can- 
nons and  projectiles  and  other  heavy  machinery.  In  1915  $360,000 
was  appropriated  by  the  Spanish  Government  for  enlargement  and 
improvements.  During  the  same  year  the  GoA'ernment  sent  a  com- 
mission to  the  United  States  to  acquire  machinery,  ammunition,  and 
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arms.  Purchases  Avere  made  to  the  amount  of  $7,200,000,  and  the 
commission  contracted  vvith  an  American  firm  for  a  complete  plant 
capable  of  turning  out  100  rifles  daily  with  400  operatives. 

The  new  machinery  is  being  installed  at  Vega,  where  the  present 
foundries  will  be  modernized.  The  manufacturing  capacity  of  these 
works  will  be  from  225  to  300  rifles  daily.  Between  500  and  600 
new  machines  are  being  set  up  in  this  factory  and  a  department  is 
being  enlarged  to  permit  of  the  annual  production  of  150  mitrail- 
leuses; 6  engineers  came  from  the  United  States  to  remain  6  months, 
until  the  plant  is  in  perfect  running  order,  and  G  or  8  Spanish 
operatives  were  sent  to  the  United  States  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  machinery  which  is  to  form  part  of  the  new  installation. 

By  September  1,  1915,  the  production  of  projectles  in  Spain  had 
increased  about  threefold,  with  the  output  increasing  each  month. 
In  Eibar  and  Placencia  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  especially 
revolvers  and  pistols,  has  gained  a  world-wide  reputation.  The 
State  subventions  a  school  of  arms  at  Eibar,  where  the  weapons  of 
the  civil  guard  of  Spain  are  chiefly  made. 
Production  of  Lead,  Mercury,  Zinc,  and  Copper. 

The  leading  Spanish  establishments  for  lead  manufacture  are 
those  of  Mazarron,  Puertollano,  and  Penarroya.  The  works  of 
Penarroya  have  four  furnaces  and  reduce  100  to  110  tons  of  ore 
every  21  hours,  producing  50  to  60  tons  of  lead.  The  lead  contains 
0.13  to  0.14  per  cent  of  silver  and  a  minute  percentage  of  gold.  The 
great  furnaces  of  Mazarron  have  condensing  galleries  of  over  2.17 
miles  in  length.  About  200,000  tons  of  lead  in  bars  are  produced  an- 
nually, and  the  lead  industry  of  Spain  is  of  great  importance  owing 
not  only  to  the  amount  reduced  but  to  to  the  value  of  production  and 
quantity  exported.  Spain  is  the  most  important  country  of  Europe 
for  lead  production  and  stands  next  to  the  United  States  in  the  list 
of  the  world's  lead-yielding  countries. 

Nearly  all  the  mercury  of  Spain  is  reduced  at  Almaden,  where  the 
furnaces  employed  for  its  manipulation  are  said  to  be  the  greatest 
in  the  world.  They  are  vertical,  cylindrical,  6.56  feet  diameter,  and 
19.69  feet  high.  The  mercury  ore  is  of  three  grades,  superior  or 
very  rich,  medium,  and  poor.  The  first  contains  about  25  per  cent 
of  mercury  and  the  last  not  less  than  1  per  cent.  The  demand 
during  1915  for  mercury  for  the  preparation  of  fulminate  exceeded 
all  expectation.  Spanish  mercury  is  sold  in  flasks  containing  76.06 
IDouncls,  and  its  price  has  steadily  advanced. 

The  leading  zinc  works  are  those  of  Penarroya  and  Arnao,  in  the 
Provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Oviedo,  respectively.  The  minerals 
treated  are  principally  calamines  and  blende.  These  are  properly 
prepared,  washed,  ancl  finally  calcined  in  the  furnaces  and  the  zinc 
produced  is  sold  in  bars,  lumps,  cakes,  and  sheets,  as  well  as  in 
manufactured  articles.  In  April,  1915,  zinc  in  cakes  was  embar- 
goed, and  on  January  1,  1916,  an  export  tax  of  $18  per  100  kilos  was 
placed  on  zinc  in  pigs,  blocks,  ancl  waste  articles,  and  the  import 
duty  was  removed. 

An  impulse  has  been  given  to  manufacturers  of  copper  in  connec- 
tion with  the  growth  of  local  electric  industries.  Vast  works  for 
handling  this  metal  are  situated  in  the  Province  of  Huelva.     The 
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pyrites  submitted  to  fusion  possess  from  3  to  5  per  cent  of  copper. 
Modern  zVmerican  water  jackets  and  Manhes  converters  are  installed 
at  the  famous  Rio  Tinto  plant. 

Cultivation  and  Manufacture  of  Cork. 

One  of  the  ranking  industries  of  Spain  is  the  cultivation  of  cork 
and  manufacture  of  cork  goods.  The  raw  material  comes  chiefly 
from  Andalusia,  Extremadura,  and  Catalonia,  while  the  manufac- 
ture of  cork  goods  is  centered  in  Catalonia.  The  success  of  the 
manufacturer  depends  largely  on  his  capacity  to  utilize  all  of  the 
cork  to  the  best  advantage,  and  in  Catalonia  the  machinery  used  is 
of  high  perfection.  Besides  bottle  stoppers,  cork  discs,  floaters  for 
fish  nets,  and  life  preservers,  other  articles  are  now  being  made  of 
cork,  such  as  hats  for  the  gendarmerie  of  Spain,  and  three-cornered 
military  hats.  Cork  waste  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  lino- 
leum, an  industry  as  yet  not  well  developed  in  Spain,  and  accord- 
ingly much  cork  waste  is  exported.  Cork  in  sheets  and  planks  is 
made  for  building  and  floor  coverings.  Cork  paper  is  an  important 
branch  of  manufacture  and  is  exported  in  large  quantities. 

"When  the  cork  forests  of  Andalusia  and  Extremadura  were  first 
exploited,  Seville  was  important  as  a  commercial  center  for  cork, 
as  was  also  Algeciras  in  a  lesser  degree.  In  the  Provinces  of  Huelva 
and  Extremadura  one  still  finds  villages  in  which  cork  manufac- 
ture affords  considerable  employment.  Among  these  are  Aracena, 
Higuera,  Cortegana,  Fregenal,  Jerez  de  los  Caballeros,  Merida,  and 
others  and  the  trade  in  cork  from  these  regions  with  Catalonia 
developed  in  spite  of  transportation  difficulties.  In  the  Catalonian 
ports  of  San  Feliu  de  Guixols  and  Palamos  the  cork  of  Extremadura 
and  Andalusia  is  discharged  from  vessels  loaded  at  Seville,  Ali- 
cante, or  Algeciras,  although  some  is  carried  north  by  rail.  In 
Catalonia,  where  cork  trees  are  actually  being  felled  for  timber,  the 
manufacture  of  cork  products  is  carried  on  extensively,  while  in  the 
southern  provinces,  whence  raw  cork  is  largely  derived,  the  manu- 
facture of  such  products  has  appreciably  lessened.  Although  it 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  amount  of  cork  produced  in  Spain  owing 
to  lack  of  data,  50,000  metric  tons  annually  is  a  conservative  figure. 
The  industry  affords  employment  to  some  30,000  operatives.  The 
domestic  consumption  of  cork  is  increasing,  at  present  being  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  production. 

Electric-Goods  Industry. 

Marked  progress  has  been  shown  in  the  manufacture  in  Spain  of 
electric  material.  Domestic  companies  developed  their  output  during 
1915,  and  at  present  a  profitable  business  is  being  done  by  a  company 
at  Sabadell  and  another  at  Cornelia,  near  Barcelona,  where  trans- 
formers, dynamos,  and  motors  up  to  200  horsepower,  and  electro- 
technic  apparatus  of  superior  grade  are  manufactured.  In  Barce- 
lona firms  employing  large  numbers  of  oj^eratives  specialize  in 
electric  cables  and  electric  lamps.  Carbons  are  extensively  manu- 
factured here  and  much  electric  material  of  the  smaller  kinds. 
Domestic  production  is  not  yet  able  to  dominate  the  market,  however, 
and  Spain  is  still  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  quantities  of 
electric  material  as  indicated  by  the  import  statistics.    According  to 
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the  industrial  tax  statistics,  there  are  992  plants  producing  electric 
light  for  the  public,  978  for  private  use,  and  125  electric  plants  fur- 
nishing inotor  power. 

Agricultural  Products. 

In  spite  of  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  agriculture 
is  one  of  the  riches  of  Spain,  about  21  per  cent  of  the  population 
being  engaged  therein.  An  estimate  of  the  area  devoted  to  agri- 
culture gives  to  cereals  and  vegetables,  39,536,703  acres;  grapes  and 
olives,  8,048,654  acres;  other  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  6,177,010  acres. 
In  the  54,302,969  acres  under  cultivation,  wheat  occupies  the  first 
place  with  over  9,884,176  acres,  followed  by  barley,  oats,  rye,  corn, 
rice,  as  well  as  chick-peas,  beans,  and  other  vegetables.  The  value 
of  all  the  agricultural  crops  of  Spain  is  yearly  about  $864,000,000 
in  round  numbers,  and  if  other  farm  products  be  included,  such  as 
wool,  eggs,  milk,  honey,  manure,  etc.,  the  value  would  doubtless  reach 
$900,000,000.  Agricultural  products  are  cultivated  here  in  large 
variety,  ranging  from  tropical  fruits  rich  in  sugar,  such  as  oranges, 
pomegranates-  and  sugar  cane  in  the  southern  reaches  to  chestnuts 
and  walnuts  in  the  uplands.  The  volume  of  some  of  the  leading 
products  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table : 


Product. 


Grapes 
Olives . 
Wheat. 
Barley. 
Oats... 
Rye... 


Metric 
tons. 


1,670,058 
1,772,887 
3,791,102 
1,801,968 
636,316 
663, 030 


Product. 


Corn 

Rice 

Chick-peas 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes.. 


Metric 
tons. 


739, 081 
235, 161 
103,916 
359,953 
25,060 
2, 299, 208 


Product. 


Turnips . 
Oranges. 
Lemons. . 
Almonds 

Figs 

Apples... 


Metric 
tons. 


1,026,725 

626, 843 

11,535 

76,312 

115,881 

337,220 


Agricultural  Schools — Interior  Colonization — Higher  Prices  for  Crops. 

There  are  agricultural  schools  for  theoretical  and  practical  study 
at  Madrid,  Valladolid,  Saragossa,  and  Albacete,  12  granges  or  farms 
where  farming  is  taught,  4  viticulture  stations,  3  oil-making  sta- 
tions, 2  sericulture,  and  2  dairy  products  stations  maintained  by  the 
Government.  These  institutions,  besides  course  teaching  at  the  sta- 
tions, impart  instruction  in  distant  rural  districts  through  traveling 
lecturers.  The  Government  also  maintains  an  agronomic  service, 
which,  independent  of  the  schools  and  stations,  has  charge  of  sta- 
tistics in  every  Province  as  to  crop  diseases,  farming  experiments, 
analysis  of  raw  products,  markets,  etc.  Some  Provinces,  including 
Barcelona,  Navarre,  Guipuzcoa,  Alava,  Vizcaya,  and  Logrono,  have 
institutions  for  studying  improved  methods  of  cattle  raising,  vine- 
3^ard  culture,  etc.,  which  are  maintained  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment without  State  subvention.  There  is  also  a  veterinary  service 
at  certain  points  controlled  by  the  central  Government. 

By  the  law  for  interior  colonization,  which  has  been  in  force  in 
Spain  for  seven  years,  four  agricultural  colonies  are  well  established 
and  support  about  300  poor  families.  Four  others  are  soon  to  be 
started  capable  of  supporting  500  families  each.  The  area  thus  colo- 
nized yields  on  an  average  from  $110  to  $145  per  acre  annually. 

Prices  of  Spanish  agricultural  products  rose  during  1915  in  spite 
of  abundant  crops,  and  the  Government  was  obliged  to  prohibit  the 
export  of  a  number  of  staple  articles  or  check  it  by  an  export  tax. 
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The  prices  in  October,  1915,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  previous 
.year,  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds)  of  beans,  rose  from  $9.3C  in  1014 
to  $12.24  in  1915 ;  rice,  from  $6.30  to  $8.46 ;  lentils,  from  $9.72  to 
$14.40;  onions,  from  $2.16  to  $4.50;  and  potatoes,  from  $1.80  to 
$2.52. 

Viniculture. 

The  ,area  devoted  to  grape  culture  in  1915  was  3,080,218  acres, 
compared  with  3,066,874  acres  in  1914,  but  the  grapes  produced 
amounted  to  only  1,670,058  metric  tons  compared  to  2,800,010  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  The  grapes  devoted  to  wine  making  in  1915 
amounted  to  1,516,624  tons,  while  in  1914,  2,589,227  tons  were  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  the  must  produced  in  1915  amounted  to 
232,205,312  gallons,  compared  with  427,109,261  gallons  in  1914. 

The  year  1915,  disastrous  for  Spanish  vinicuiturists  in  general, 
was  particularly  harmful  in  the  district  of  Catalonia,  where  in  1914, 
954,374  tons  of  grapes  were  grown,  and  in  1915  only  227,299  tons. 
The  districts  producing  the  largest  quantity  of  grapes  in  1915  were 
Mancha  and  Extremadura,  with  382,651  tons.  The  heavy  rains  dur- 
ing spring  and  summer,  alternating  with  excessive  heat,  favored  the 
develoi^ment  of  cryptogamous  diseases,  particularly  mildew  and 
black  rot,  while  phylloxera,  although  apparently  diminishing,  con- 
tinued to  injure  the  vines. 

The  replanting  of  vineyards  with  American  vines  is  resorted  to 
systematically  when  disease  destroys  the  old  plants.  The  cost  fluctu- 
ates between  $109  and  $510  per  acre,  according  to  the  conditions 
under  which  the  new  plants  are  acquired  and  the  skill  with  which 
they  are  planted.  When  this  replanting  is  done  with  utmost  care, 
employing  the  best  grafting  methods,  shielding  the  plants  against 
changes  in  temperature,  and  resorting  to  every  method  to  protect 
them  from  innumerable  enemies,  they  live  under  normal  circum- 
stances in  Spain  about  15  or  20  years.  In  the  Province  of  Valla- 
dolid  6,753  acres  and  in  the  Province  of  Alava  870  acres  are  now 
planted  with  American  vines. 

Subject  to  the  climatic  conditions  of  different  parts  of  the  country, 
numerous  types  of  white,  red  wine,  sweet  wines,  and  sherries  are 
produced.  The  vast  wine-making  industry  has  developed  with  the 
export  of  Spanish  wines,  which  has  fallen  ofi.however,  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  scarcity  of  sulphate  of  copper  is  a  handicap  to 
this  industry. 

The  sherry  wine  merchants,  whose  best  customer  has  been  Great 
Britain,  were  affected  by  the  increase  in  duties  on  their  wines  at  the 
British  customhouses,  and  the  demand  for  Spanish  table  wines  by 
European  purchasers  in  general  was  reduced.  The  yield  in  sherries 
was  about  25  per  cent  less  than  usual  and  in  Malagas  about  35  per 
cent  less,  although  with  increased  prices.  The  demand  in  France  for 
alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  raised  the  price  of  this  commodity 
from  $21.60  per  hectoliter  '(26.41  gallons)  to  $31.50. 
Olives  and  Olive  Oil — Production  and  Prices. 

In  1915  the  total  production  of  olives  in  Sijuin  Avas  1,772.887 
metric  tons,  compared  with  1.181.430  tons  in  1914.  and  1,486.874 
tons  in  1913.  while  the  amount  of  oil  produced  wns  326.108  tons  in 
1915,  207,756  tons  in  1914,  and  265,422  tons  in  1913.     The  produc- 
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tion  was  greatest  in  Andalusia,  Avhere  1,135,127  tons  of  olives  were 
gathered  and  204,432  tons  of  oil  pressed,  followed  by  the  Levante, 
Mancha,  and  Extremadura,  and  the  four  Provinces  of  Catalonia. 
The  area  devoted  to  olive  culture  in  1915  was  3,601,993  acres,  as 
compared  with  3,618,906  acres  in  1914. 

Producers  were  not  satisfied  with  the  prices  obtained  for  oil  early 
in  the  year  and  in  consequence  it  occurred  in  many  cases  that  they 
stored  the  better  grades,  hoping  that  there  would  be  a  greater  de- 
mand for  Spanish  oils  from  customers  who  had  hitherto  bought  from 
other  oil-producing  countries.  As  the  year  progressed  the  prices 
decreased,  in  view  of  the  promising  condition  of  the  olive  trees,  and 
the  indications  that  the  crop  would  be  abundant,  but  late  in  the 
fall  they  rose,  because  purchasers  realized  that  shipments  from  Italy, 
Turkey,  and  Greece  woidcl  be  limited.  Many  olive  growers  con- 
verted their  olives  into  oil  rather  than  sell  them  fresh,  owing  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  shipping  conditions.  This  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
the  price  of  oil  while  the  supply  increased.  Some  business  was  done 
in  the  green  sulphur  oil  pressed  from  pits,  but  the  results  were  not 
so  satisfactory  as  anticipated.  On  the  whole,  the  exjoort  trade  in 
olive  oil  resulted  in  larger  quantities  being  shipped  than  during  pre- 
vious years,  the  amount  being  over  double  that  exported  in  1913. 
Olive  Growers  Seek  New  Markets — Irregularity  of  Production. 

The  efforts  made  by  Spanish  shippers  to  reach  customers  direct 
were  partially  successful.  Formerly,  Italy  and  France  were  lead- 
ing i^urchasers  in  this  market  and  Spanish  oil  was  reexported 
through  the  intermediation  of  foreign  commissioners.  In  this  v»^ay 
Spanish  oil  was  not  so  well  known  as  other  oils,  and  accordingly  did 
not  occupy  the  place  it  deserved  in  foreign  markets.  Recently  local 
olive  growers  have  devoted  keen  attention  to  the  elaboration  of  oil  by 
scientific  methods  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  Spanish  olive  oil  has 
won  a  place  in  foreign  trade  that  it  will  retain. 

The  exports  of  preserved  table  olives  did  not  reach  the  total  of  the 
year  before,  but  nearly  equaled  the  exports  of  1913.  The  preserved 
olives  have  also  been  shipped  to  consumers  by  French  and  Italian 
dealers  who  have  imported  them  in  large  quantities.  Spanish  olives 
are  particularly  prized  in  the  United  States  and  in  South  American 
countries  and  much  foreign  capital  is  invested  in  the  olive  growing 
district  of  Spain. 

Although  the  olive  trees  of  Spain  are  hardy,  resisting  drought 
and  often  thriving  where  little  else  will,  they  produce  irregularly. 
Sometimes  the  total  Spanish  crops  reach  over  420,000  metric  tons, 
and  again  fall  below  65,000  tons.  During  a  period  of  10  years  the 
average  crop  was  198,658  tons.  The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  varies 
according  to  the  rainfall  and  hence  the  oils  of  northern  and  of 
southern  Spain  differ  notably.  The  varieties  cultivated  are  not  the 
same  in  all  of  the  provinces,  and  the  quantity  of  oil  contained  in  the 
olive  ranges  from  12  to  30  per  cent.  The  present  tendency  in  Spain 
is  toward  the  cultivation  of  olives  yielding  fine  fragrant  oils  of 
delicate  flavor,  brilliant  color,  and  transparent. 
Cereal  Crops. 

The  area  sown  in  wheat  in  Spain  during  1915  was  10,036,800 
acres,  an  increase  of  9,680,968  acres  over  the  previous  year.     The 
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total  amount  of  wheat  produced  was  3,791,102  metric  tons,  compared 
with  3,159,4-19  tons  in  1914.  During  the  last  year  6,021,520  tons  of 
straw  were  produced  in  comparison  with  4,899,782  tons  in  1914. 
The  Provinces  producing  the  largest  amounts  of  wheat  in  1915  were 
Central  or  New  Castile,  Old  Castile,  Mancha,  Extremadura,  and 
Leon.  On  nonirrigated  land  3,390,105  tons  were  grown,  and  on 
irris^ated  land  400,997  tons.  The  wheat  crop  of  1915,  in  spite  of  its 
having  been  the  best  liarvested  since  1911,  was  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply the  demands  of  the  country,  and  in  June  the  Government  sus- 
pended the  import  taxes  upon  wheat  and  wheat  flour  which  left 
foreign  ports  for  Spain  before  July  1 ;  later,  the  price  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  having  fallen,  the  duties  were  restored.  According  to 
recently  assembled  statistics,  Spain  stood  fifth  among  European 
countries  in  wheat  production  in  1915,  being  surpassed  by  Russia, 
France,  Italy,  and  Hungary.  Not  only  was  the  crop  abundant  but 
the  quality  of  the  grain  excelled  that  of  other  years.  The  price  in 
January,  1915,  averaged  $5.73  per  100  kilos  (220,4  pounds). 

The  total  area  sown  in  barley  in  1915  was  3,786,413  acres,  an  in- 
crease over  1914,  when  3,403,988  acres  were  sown.  The  crop  amounted 
to  1,801,968  tons,  compared  with  1,573,545  tons  in  1914.  The  Prov- 
inces producing  the  largest  amoimt  of  this  grain  vcere  Central,  or 
New  Castile,  Andalusia,  Mancha,  and  Extremadura.  In  March,  1915, 
an  export  tax  of  $0.3G  per  100  kilos  (220.4  pounds)  was  placed  on 
barley  to  safeguard  domestic  supplies. 

The  total  area  devoted  to  oats  in  1915  was  1,402,893  acres,  an  in- 
crease over  1914,  when  1,303,765  acres  were  sown.  The  crop  amounted 
to  536,317  tons,  compared  to  453,262  tons  in  1914.  The  largest  crops 
vfere  raised  in  Central,  or  New  Castile,  Mancha,  and  Extremadura. 

In  1915,  1,820,146  acres  were  sown  in  rye,  compared  with  1,887,003 
acres  in  1914,  and  the  crop  in  1915  amounted  to  663,030  tons,  com- 
pared with  608,357  in  1914,  an  increase  in  spite  of  the  decrease  in 
the  area  cultivated;  1.152,011  acres  were  sown  in  corn  in  1915,  pro- 
ducing 739,081  tons  of  grain,  compared  with  1,137,216  acres  sown  in 
1914,  which  produced  770,293  metric  tons.  The  exportation  of  corn 
from  Spain  was  prohibited  in  August,  1914. 

The  average  production  per  acre  of  these  cereals  is  classified  as  to 
whether  grown  on  irrigated  or  nonirrigated  soil.  The  proportions 
for  1915  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  per  acre,  nonirrigated,  27.78  bushels 
of  60  pounds;  irrigated,  58.16  bushels  of  60  pounds;  barlej'',  non- 
irrigated,  50.10  bushels  of  48  pounds;  irrigated,  92,27  bushels  of  48 
pounds;  rj'e,  nonirrigated,  31.38  bushels  of  56  pounds;  irrigated, 
32.91  bushels  of  56  pounds;  oats,  nonirrigated,  58.70  bushels  of  32 
pounds;  irrigated  120.42  bushels  of  32  pounds;  and  corn,  nonirri- 
gated, 58.58  bushels  of  66  pounds;  irrigated,  91.26  bushels  of  56 
pounds. 
Rice  and  Vegetables. 

Kice  was  grown  in  1915  on  99,301  acres,  compared  with  96,865  acres 
in  1914,  but  the  crop  amounted  to  only  235,161  tons,  as  against  247,- 
582  in  the  previous  year.  Rice  cultivation  in  Spain  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  Provinces  of  Tarragona,  Gerona,  Valencia,  Alicante, 
Castellon,  Murcia,  and  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of  Majorca. 
The  largest  crops  vvere  gathered  in  the  Province  of  Valencia,  amount- 
ing to  over  half  of  the  total.    The  production  of  vice  in  Spain  is  more 
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than  sufficient  for  domestic  consumption  and  becomes  an  article  of 
export.  It  was,  however,  embargoed  in  1914,  although  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  exportation  of  12,000  tons  in  April,  1915,  after 
which  the  embrago  w^as  resumed. 

Chickpeas  Avere  also  embargoed  after  the  export  of  10,000  tons. 
The  supplies  on  hand  sufficed  for  domestic  needs,  which  are  about 
90,000  tons  annually.  The  rice  crop,  together  with  chickpeas,  beans, 
peas,  potatoes,  and  turnips,  amounted  to  4,050,023  tons.  Besides  these 
crops,  onions,  asparagus,  sweet  peppers,  and  other  vegetables  are 
raised,  large  quantities  being  canned  or  otherwise  preserved.  An  area 
of  about  1,186,101  acres  is  devoted  to  garden  produce.  The  money 
returns  from  vegetable  gardens  here  are  usually  good,  and  in  some 
localities  amount  to  $900  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  annually. 

Various  methods  of  cultivation  are  followed  in  the  different  parts 
of  the  country.  Some  large  companies  have  installed  irrigating 
machinery  which  pumps  the  water  at  sunset  into  cement  canals, 
where  it  is  distributed.  There  are  Avell-known  vegetable  farms  and 
truck  gardens  in  Valencia  and  Murcia,  as  well  as  in  other  Provinces, 
and  the  prices  realized  for  the  land  are  sometimes  as  high  as  $2,1G0 
to  $3,240  per  hectare  (2.47  acres).  The  total  value  of  the  garden 
products  of  Spain  amounts  to  about  $54,000,000  annually. 
Fruits  and  Nuts — Disaster  to  Orange  Crop. 

About  1,124,325  acres  are  devoted  to  fruit  trees,  which  yield  in 
value  annually  nearly  $36,000,000.  The  orange  crop  averages  about 
926,000  metric  tons,  lemons  about  11,000  tons,  pomegranates  9,000 
tons,  almonds  76,000  tons,  and  figs  115.000  tons.  Besides  this  there 
are  important  crops  of  apples,  cherries,  peaches,  and  other  fruits. 

The  disaster  that  befell  Spanish  orange  exports  in  1914  became 
worse  in  1915,  and  the  quays  of  some  ports  were  literally  covered  with 
the  spoiling  fruit,  which,  rather  than  dispose  of  it  at  a  sacrifice,  the 
owners  threw  into  the  sea.  Local  orange  growers  are  accustomed  to 
export  their  fresh  fruit,  and  slight  effort  has  been  made  to  employ  it  in 
other  ways.  A  similar  situation  exists  in  regard  to  lemons.  With  the 
exception  of  a  plant  for  making  citric  acid  and  lemon  essence  that 
has  been  long  established  at  Malaga,  little  use  is  made  of  the  lemons 
except  for  the  table.  Some  Catalonian  manufacturers  of  printed 
cotton  goods  employ  lemon  juice  in  bulk,  imported  from  abroad, 
which  could  be  prepared  here. 

The  bitter  oranges  of  Seville  are  exploited  largely  by  an  English 
company,  which  converts  them  into  marmalade,  which  is  shipped 
to  England,  and  it  is  reexported  to  many  countries,  including  Spain. 
The  domestic  consumption  of  oranges  is  limited  and,  notwithstand- 
ing a  large  production,  fruit  is  never  sold  for  less  than  $0,027  to 
$0,036  per  pound,  the  usual  price  ranging  from  $0.07  to  $0.09.  The 
result  is  that  the  orange  is  regarded  almost  as  a  luxury  and  the  bulk 
of  production  is  destined  for  export. 

As  foreign  sales  are  now  reduced  and  uncertain,  the  orange 
growers,  as  well  as  commission  merchants,  crate  makers,  and  others 
connected  with  the  orange  trade,  are  seriously  affected.  The  crop  is 
ordinarily  financed  by  English  capital,  and  this  failing,  exporters 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  business  on  this  basis  were  at  a  loss 
where  to  turn,  for  the  German  and  Austrian  markets  were  cut  off 
and  the  French  demand  was  lessened. 
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Early  in  Febmary,  1915,  a  frost  damaged  the  oranges  of  Val- 
encia and  the  crop  was  30  to  -10  per  cent  less  tlian  the  previous  year, 
while  increased  freight  rates  and  uncertainty  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion caused  heavy  loss  to  the  orange  merchants.  The  Seville  crop 
was  about  half  the  average,  but  was  mostly  sold  at  fair  prices. 
Almond  Crop  Profitable — Other  Nuts — Melons. 

The  production  of  almonds  averages  annually  about  80,000  tons, 
of  which  20,015  tons  come  from  the  Province  of  Tarragona,  17,000 
tons  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  13,000  tons  from  Almeria,  and  10,000 
tons  from  Alicante.  The  almonds  of  the  Balearic  Islands  are  chiefly 
sweet  and  are  especially  suitable  for  pastry.  The  number  of  almond 
trees  in  the  island  of  Mallorca  is  estimated  at  2,201,625.  The  crop 
is  largely  exported  and,  not  being  perishable,  present  abnormal  con- 
ditions have  been  less  harmful  to  almond  merchants  than  to  fruit 
dealers,  although  lack  of  vessels  and  freight  rates  have  curtailed  ship- 
ments. 

Spain's  almond  trees  yield  about  25  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply. 
The  leading  markets  have  been  London,  Hamburg,  and  ^larseille,  as 
well  as  North  and  South  American  ports.  The  period  of  exportation 
is  from  September  to  December.  Oil  of  sweet  almonds  is  extracted 
for  medicinal  purposes  and  for  use  in  making  cold  cream,  while  the 
oil  of  bitter  almonds  is  employed  for  almond  soap  and  powder. 
Much  confectionery  with  almond  paste  as  a  base  is  also  made.  In 
fact  the  almond  tree  is  especially  profitable  as  an  agricultural  product 
in  that  all  of  it  is  made  use  of — ^the  nut,  the  Avood,  the  leaves,  and 
the  shells!  The  almonds  exported  are  generally  packed  in  jute  sacks, 
although  some  are  sent  in  barrels  and  tin  boxes. 

Tlie  hazelnuts  as  well  as  the  almonds  of  the  Province  of  Tarragona 
are  of  commercial  importance.  Peanuts  of  small  to  average  size  also 
are  raised  in  Spain  and  consumed  largely  in  the  country,  although 
during  1914,  12G.089  sacks  were  exported.  This  nut  has  been  culti- 
vated here  only  in  recent  years,  but  it  is  popular  and  grows  well. 
The  export  of  nuts  with  the  exception  of  hazelnuts  has  decreased 
since  the  war,  but  it  is  stated  that,  as  these  products  can  be  kept,  the 
loss  to  dealers  and  shippers  may  be  recouped. 

The  melons  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Andalusia  are  consumed  in 
Spain,  as  well  as  exported  extensively,  especially  to  British  ports, 
but  the  crop  of  1915  fell  below  the  average  and  the  demand  from 
abroad  was  less.  Apricots  and  cherries  are  grown  generally  through- 
out the  kingdom,  while  as  many  as  50  varieties  of  plums  are  culti- 
vated. In  preparing  prunes,  in  which  a  considerable  business  is 
transacted,  the  drying  is  done  by  exposure  to  sun  in  the  villages  of 
the  Vascongadas  and  Guipuzcoa,  whence  large  quantities  of  the 
dried  fruits  are  exported  to  France. 
Increased  Consuinption  of  Sugar  in  Spain. 

The  reduction  of  the  Government  tax  on  sugar  which  went  into 
effect  in  July,  1914,  caused  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar 
in  Spain  from  an  annual  average  of  120,000  metric  tons  to  an  esti- 
mated amount  of  145,000  tons.  The  sugar  manufacturers  decided,  in 
view  of  this  situation,  that  each  factory  sliould  increase  its  output  by 
30  per  cent  and  thus  provide  for  a  surplus  of  51,000  tons  at  the  end 
of  1915. 
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At  the  stime  time  the  prices  of  materials  connected  with  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  rose.  Germany  prohibited  the  export  of  sugar-beet  seed. 
The  Spanish  Government  secured  authorization  for  the  importation 
into  Spain  of  400  tons,  but  the  price  of  this  seed,  which  had  formerly 
been  $0.18  per  kilo  (2.20-i  pounds)  rose  to  $0.29  while  coal,  coke, 
lubricants,  and  the  like  increased  in  price  from  15  to  100  per  cent. 
According  to  official  statistics  the  amount  of  sugar  beets  sent  to  the 
mills  between  July  1  and  December  31,  1915,  was  G12,913  metric  tons, 
an  increase  of  61,047  tons  over  the  amount  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1914.  Sugar  delivered  in  the  warehouses  during  the  same 
time  amounted  to  74,259  tons,  a  decrease  of  3,413  tons  compared  with 
the  previous  j^ear.  Sugar,  refined  and  unrefined,  on  hand  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1915,  the  formal  close  of  the  1915  campaign,  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  factories,  36,229  metric  tons ;  in  refineries,  6,183  metric  tons ;  in 
special  depots,  4,406  metric  tons;  in  warehouses  30,009  metric  tons; 
total,  70,827  metric  tons.  Of  the  total  in  the  factories  34,800  tons 
were  beet  sugar  and  the  remainder  cane  sugar.  This  was  an  increase 
over  the  previous  campaign  of  3,694  tons  of  beet  sugar  and  120  tons 
of  cane  sugar.  The  unrefined  sugar  on  hand  on  September  30,  1915, 
amounted  to  39,244  tons ;  a  decrease,  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1914,  of  45,256  tons,  while  the  refined  sugar,  which 
amounted  to  7,554  tons,  was  1,209  tons  more  than  the  previous  year. 

The  Socieclad  General  Azucarera,  which  controls  50  beet  and  cane 
sugar  mills  out  of  79  existing  in  Spain,  states  that  it  affords  em- 
ployment to  85,000  families  of  laborers,  and  that  during  the  sugar- 
pressing  season  it  disburses  $90,000  every  24  hours. 

Exports  of  Spanish  sugar,  although  considerably  less  in  1915  than 
the  previous  3^ear,  were  about  800  times  as  great  as  in  1913. 
Forest  Resources — Obligatory  Arbor  Lay. 

In  considering  the  forests  of  Spain  it  is  important  to  recall  that 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  is  from  1,969  to  2,297  feet  in  elevation,  almost 
isolated  from  continents  and  composed  of  different  plateaus  crossed 
by  ranges  of  steep  mountains.  Much  of  this  land  is  sterile,  some 
furnishes  a  little  pasturage  and  occasionally  the  slopes  are  covered 
with  pine  forests.  The  unproductive  surface  of  the  whole  countr}^ 
is  estimated  at  12,355,220  acres. 

The  forests  cover  27,181,483  acres,  of  which  9,884,176  acres  are 
wooded  more  or  less  regularly.  The  number  of  pines,  from  which 
resin  is  extracted  in  abundance,  is  over  10,000,000  and  the  area  oc- 
cupied by  them  is  over  298,990  acres.  About  7,320  tons  of  juniper 
oil  is  produced  annually.  Esparto  is  also  a  lucrative  product  of 
Spanish  forests,  as  well  as  cork,  charcoal,  tannin,  licorice,  and 
timber.  The  cork  forests  are  estimated  at  617,761  acres  in  area,  of 
which  197,684  acres  are  in  the  Province  of  Gerona,  133,436  acres  in 
Huelva,  80,308  acres  in  Caceres,  69,189  acres  in  Seville,  and  49,421 
acres  in  Cadiz.  Government  engineers  determine  what  trees  may  be 
felled  annually  in  the  forests,  and  furnish  gratuitously  seeds  of 
forest  trees  to  those  who  wish  to  plant  or  re])lant.  The  Govern- 
ment is  also  fostering  fish  culture  in  the  mountain  streams. 

In  January,  1915,  the  Government  by  royal  order  made  the 
celebration  of  arbor  day  obligatory  in  every  township  and  munici- 
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pality  in  Spain.  Tlie  day  is  to  be  set  by  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  tree  planting  is  to  be  conducted  Avith'considerable  formality  and 
the  ceremonies  attended  by  the  leading  officials  and  associations. 
For  a  number  of  years  an  arbor  day  lias  been  observed  in  dilferent 
parts  of  Spain  and  it  is  hoped,  by  making  it  ofiicial  and  oljligatory, 
that  the  tree  planting  will  result  in  the  extension  of  the  wooded 
area  in  Spain. 

Mining  and  Mineral  Products. 

Latest  official  statistics  as  to  mining  in  Spain  show  that  there 
was  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  ores  at  the  pit  of  some  $9,3G0,000,  and 
of  metals  extracted  at  smelting  and  other  works  of  $10,440,000  dur- 
ing 1914,  compared  v/ith  1013,  a  decrease  altogether  of  $19,800,000. 
Laborers  suffered  keenly  through  this  diminution,  and  all  industrial 
enterprises  connected  with  mining  and  metallurgical  activity  faced 
a  crisis.  The  value  of  the  iDroduction  at  the  pit  in  1913  was 
$48,554,084,  in  1914  it  was  $39,139,799;  at  the  smelting  works,  etc., 
the  value  was  $54,477,889  in  1913,  and  $44,054,904  in  1914.  The  total 
value  was  $103,031,973  in  1913,  and  $83,194,763  in  1914. 

The  number  of  mining  concessions  in  1914  was  2,222,  a  decrease  of 
81,  compared  to  the  previous  year.  There  were  143,950  laborers  em- 
ployed in  1914,  a  decrease  of  13,812,  compared  with  1913.  The  num- 
ber of  factories  and  salt  works  engaged  in  mining  industries  in  1914 
was  357,  or  13  less  than  the  previous  year.  In  1914,  3,445  machines 
were  employed  in  mines  and  smelting  works,  with  224,898  horse- 
power, an  increase  compared  with  1913  of  2,G79  horsepower.  In  1914, 
204  miners  and  operatives  were  killed,  273  seriously  wounded,  and 
13,334  slightly  injured,  a  decrease  of  5,756  over  the  accidents  of  1913. 

The  total  amount  of  minerals  at  the  pit  in  1914  was  57,096,705  tons 
compared  with  61,733,544  tons  in  the  previous  year.  Among  the 
most  important  Spanish  minerals  are  the  following,  with  amounts 
produced  in  1914: 


Minerals. 

Metric 
tons. 

Minerals. 

Metric 
tons. 

Minerals. 

Metric 
tons. 

Iron 

6,819,695 

3,905,080 

1,502,599 

984,885 

337, 157 

Lignite 

291,057 
246,221 
228,302 
114,317 
47, 180 

Silver-bearingleadore. 
Quicksilver 

22,373 
17  714 

Coal. 

Lead 

Copper 

Anthracite 

13  156 

Iron  pvriles 

Zinc 

1,500 

Common  salt 

Sulphur 

Silver 

496 

The  minerals  extracted  at  the  smelting  and  other  works  in  1914 
amounted  to  3,013,109  metric  tons,  among  which  were  590,610  tons 
of  common  salt,  382,044  tons  of  pig  iron,  and  254,932  tons  of  cement, 
in  addition  to  the  manufacture  of  558.328  tons  of  briquettes. 

Iron,  Copper,  Lead,  Quicksilver,  and  Zinc. 

Productive  concessions  to  the  number  of  437  were  worked  in  the 
extraction  of  iron  ore,  having  a  superficial  area  of  25,528  acres, 
chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Vizcaya,  Santander,  and  Almeria.  These 
mines  employed  27,891  laborers.  The  production  of  iron  in  1914 
was  about  3,000,000  tons  less  than  the  previous  year,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  iron  ]:)yrites  increased  by  about  58,000  tons.  The  number  of 
iron  pyrite  mines  was  35,  and  the  laborers  amounted  to  5,545. 
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Under  normal  circumstances  the  production  of  copper  in  Spain 
is  approximately  3,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  50  j)er  cent  is  exported 
in  the  rough  and  about  30,000  tons  in  shell,  matte,  bronze,  or  brass. 
The  greatest  copper-producing  region  of  Spain  is  the  Province  of 
Huelva,  followed  by  Cordova.  It  is  stated  that  the  copper  output 
of  Spain  could  be  easily  increased  threefold.  The  60  productive 
concessions  for  cupriferous  mines  worked  in  1914  comprise  an  area 
of  7,502  acres,  and  14,052  laborers  were  employed  in  this  branch  of 
mining. 

During  the  past  decade  Spain's  lead  ore  production  has  averaged 
163,000  tons.  This  is  less  than  the  production  of  1914,  Avhich,  how- 
ever, shows  a  decrease  compared  with  1913  of  nearly  33,000  tons. 
In  working  320  productive  lead  mines  in  1914,  with  a  superficial 
area  of  11,535  acres,  23,906  laborers  were  employed.  The  Province 
of  Jaen  leads  in  the  lead  produciton  of  this  country. 

About  one-third  of  the  world's  suppl}^  of  quicksilver  is  produced  in 
Spain,  and  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  consumption  in  the 
preparation  of  fulminate  has  been  enormous.  In  1914,  23  mining 
concessions  in  Spain  produced  quicksilver,  11,157  tons  coming  from 
the  famous  mine  of  Almaden,  wiiich  employed  1,727  laborers  and 
made  important  new  borings,  augmenting  its  plant  and  putting  in 
two  new  furnaces. 

Valuable  beds  of  zinc  ore  or  blende,  containing  in  addition  zinc 
sulphide,  exist  in  Spain,  33  out  of  the  54  mines  operating  in  1914 
being  in  the  Province  of  Santander.  Calamine  is  found  here  chiefly, 
while,  hydrozincite  and  carbonate  of  zinc  also  exist  in  commercial 
quantities.  The  factories  for  utilizing  these  minerals  are  not  ade- 
(juate  to  the  supply  or  to  the  demands  of  the  country.  The  zinc 
mined  in  1914  was  less  than  during  any  year  for  the  past  decade. 

Ccal  Resources  Undeveloped. 

Early  in  1915  the  shortage  of  coal  in  Spain  began  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  and  in  April  the  customs  duty  and 
transport  tax  on  coal  were  removed.  Importations  from  the  United 
States  were  welcomed,  but  could  not  be  received  as  rapidly  or  abun- 
dantly as  required.  For  the  reason  that  shipments  from  England  were 
reduced,  coal  in  Spain  increased  in  price  and  miners  in  Asturias  de- 
manded higher  wages. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  a  commission  was  appointed  to 
study  the  national  wealth  in  coal  and  suggest  means  to  stimulate 
mining.  Spain  has  9  carboniferous  Provinces  with  an  extension  of 
3,340  square  miles.  If  the  coal  could  be  made  available,  no  need  of 
importation  would  exist,  because  coal  fields  contain  an  actual  reserve 
of  4,500  million  tons  and  a  probable  further  reserve  of  over  1,000  mil- 
lion tons.  This  coal  is  chiefly  located  in  Asturias,  where  the  actual 
reserve  is  calculated  to  be  3,200  million  tons,  while  in  the  Province  of 
Teruel  there  are  650  million  tons  of  unmined  lignite.  During  the 
last  50  years  coal  production  in  Spain  increased  so  that  during  1915 
ten  times  as  much  coal  was  mined  as  in  1865.  The  coal  production 
during  the  year  1915  Avas  8  per  cent  higher  than  in  1914,  and  this 
increase  was  achieved  by  mine  owners  Avho  contended  Avith  lack  of 
skilled  labor,  threatened  strikes,  and  other  difficulties.     The  total 
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production  in  1915  compared  witli  1914  is  as  folUnvs.  neiirly  one-half 
of  the  coal  beino;  mined  in  Asturias : 


Kind. 

19U 

1915 

Kind.                         1914 

1915 

Soft  coal 

Metric  tons. 

3,905,080 

228,302 

Metric  tons. 
4,234,798 
252,483 

Lignite 

Metric  tons. 
291,057 

Metric  tons. 
347,072 

Total 

4,424,439 

4,834,353 

I 


Coal  Mining  Difficult  and  Expensive. 

This  increase,  however,  although  considerable,  is  insufficient  for 
Spain's  needs,  which  are  about  8,000,000  tons  a  year.  Aside  from 
the  demand  by  industries  using  larger  quantities  of  coal  than  ordi- 
narily, apprehension  has  been  felt  as  to  the  future  needs  of  the  navy 
and  munition  factories,  for  neither  enough  Spanish  coal  is  being 
mined  nor  foreign  coal  imported.  The  domestic  production  and 
foreign  imports  together  in  1915  totalled  to  0,764,353  tons,  a  short- 
age compared  with  1913  of  over  600,000  tons. 

The  mines  of  Asturias  contain  narrow  and  elevated  strata  of  coal, 
which  lend  themselves  to  easy,  lucrative  working,  but  there  are 
numerous  poorer  veins,  where  the  supply  is  neither  constant  nor 
good,  and  the  mining  is  difficult  and  dangerous.  In  districts  where 
the  beds  are  deep  or  irregular,  alternating  with  narrow  and  long, 
Avide  deposits,  the  expense  becomes  heavy  to  the  Spanish  mine  owner. 
The  mines  of  Leon  and  Palencia,  hemmed  in  by  massive,  rocky 
formations,  are  so  irregular  that  in  the  same  places  good  beds 
of  coal  often  run  through  twisted,  sterile  strata  where  the  result  of 
mining  hardly  covers  cost.  The  central  mines  of  Ciudad  Real  and 
Cordoba  have  some  broad  coal  beds,  which  have  been  the  object  of 
much  work  and  expensive  installation,  but  here  as  in  Piiertollano 
are  found  such  obstacles  as  irregular  veins,  frequent  danger  of  fire 
damp,  and  poor  cjuality  of  coal.  In  Penarroya  difficulties  are  en- 
countered in  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  beds,  which  render  mining 
expensive  and  slow.  Lignite  or  brown  coal  is  chiefly  found  in 
Teruel  and  the  beds  are  excellent  and  well  placed. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  many  carboniferous  deposits  exist  in 
Spain  which  either  are  too  small  to  warrant  the  expense  of  the  min- 
ing or  so  distant  from  industrial  centers  as  to  render  transportation 
impracticable.  The  progress  made  during  1915  in  Spanish  coal 
mining  in  the  face  of  all  difficulties  could  not  well  have  been  accom- 
plishecl  without  the  protection  of  the  Government,  the  construction 
of  certain  railway  lines,  and  treasury  measures  in  favor  of  mining. 

The  average  production  of  a  miner  in  the  interior  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  ton  of  coal  per  day.  These  slight  results  of  the  niiner's 
work  compared  with  similar  labor  in  other  countries  is  attributed 
in  part  to  the  light  weight  of  tools  usually  employed  as  well  as  to 
time  lost  in  working  poor  or  irregailar  veins.  Were  the  mines  of  the 
interior,  where  the  coal  beds  are  comparatively  easy  to  exploit,  ade- 
ouately  served  by  railroads,  the  production  might  equal  that  of 
Asturias,  nearer  the  coast,  where  mining  is  more  difficult.  The  mines 
of  Puertollano,  Penarroya,  Leon,  Seville,  and  Palencia  limit  pro- 
duction to  the  neghborhood  they  can  serve,  but  even  under  these  con- 
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ditions  mining  is  not  intensive.  The  coal  mines  of  Spain,  with  their 
f)resent  installation,  are  said  to  be  capable  of  augmenting  production 
by  '2o  per  cent,  or  over  1,000,000  tons  a  year. 

labor  Conditions  in  the  Mines. 

Various  strikes  of  an  extent  that  threatened  to  paralyze  mining 
completely  were  avoided  through  concessions  made  by  the  em- 
ployers, which,  however,  raised  the  price  of  domestic  coal  to  the 
detriment  in  particular  of  the  working  class.  The  wages  paid 
miners  are  from  $0.99  to  $1.38  daily,  according  to  the  location  of 
the  mines,  those  of  the  northeast  receiving  less  wages  than  those 
of  central  Spain.  When  miners  are  paid  by  the  ton  of  coal  ex- 
tracted the  average  price  is  $0.64  per  ton.  The  additional  expenses 
incurred  in  mining,  including  blasting,  ventilating,  and  upkeep 
range  from  $1.44  to  $2.16  to  extract  a  ton  of  rough  coal,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  of  the  mines,  cases  of  the  greater  cost  being 
more  frequent.  The  coal  as  brought  to  the  surface  rarely  yields 
more  than  80  per  cent  of  clean  coal. 

Mining  companies,  in  order  to  secure  more  laborers,  urged  the 
Government  to  count  the  time  spent  in  mining  as  part  of  the  ob- 
ligatory military  service  of  the  miner,  and  this  was  done  by  royal 
order  early  in  1916.  Proprietors  of  mines  also  did  much  to  stimu- 
late mining  by  providing  hygienic  dwellings,  sanatoriurns,  schools, 
cooperative  societies,  savings  banks,  and  progressive  annual  in- 
crease in  wages  for  consecutive  years  of  service,  as  well  as  old-age 
and  sickness  pensions. 
Platinum  and  Potash  Deposits. 

After  considerable  study,  a  Spanish  engineer  discovered  in  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  important  platinum  deposits  at  Ronda  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  Spain.  The  Government  took  possession  of  the 
ground,  with  the  object  of  developing  the  mines,  which,  it  is  re- 
ported, promise  to  be  very  rich.  An  annual  appropriation  of 
$27,000  for  1916  and  1917  is  allowed  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works 
for  drilling  machinery  and  for  expenses  in  investigating  this  dis- 
covery. The  work  wall  be  conducted  by  the  Geological  Institute  of 
Spain.  In  November  a  royal  decree  authorized  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Works  to  present  to  the  Cortes  a  bill  by  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  prohibit  for  two  years  public  prospecting  on  a  certain 
area  in  the  district  of  Eonda  in  order  to  protect  State  investigations. 
This  period  may  be  extended  and  the  limits  of  the  territory  altered 
if  the  investigations  warrant.  The  Government  may  dispose  of  these 
deposits  as  it  sees  fit,  exploiting  them  on  its  own  account,  or  selling 
or  leasing  their  exploitation  to  whomever  best  guarantees  their  op- 
eration. 

During  the  year  1915  the  general  interest  aroused  in  the  potash 
deposits  of  Catalonia  gave  rise  to  some  inquiry  as  to  the  best  methods 
to  be  pursued  in  their  exploitation.  The  demand  for  this  mineral, 
however,  led  the  Spanish  Government  to  take  steps  to  safeguard  the 
domestic  supply. 

In  June,  1915,  a  royal  decree  was  issued  providing  that  the  conces- 
sionaire of  mines  of  potassic  salts  as  well  as  of  any  minerals  which 
would  serve  as  agricultural  fertilizers  or  raw  materials  for  the  manu- 
facture thereof  .should  operate  the  mine  uninterruptedly  either  in 
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investigating  or  in  working  deposits.  In  the  latter  case  the  obliga- 
tion to  exploit  the  mine  will  only  be  enforced  when  the  value  of  the 
production  covers  the  expense  incurred.  The  Government  reserves 
the  right  to  retain  for  national  consumption  such  part  of  the  salts 
produced  as  it  may  deem  advisable. 

The  object  of  the  Spanish  Government  is  not  to  prevent  the  mining 
of  potash,  but  to  hinder  any  monopolization  of  rights  and  the  tying 
up  of  exploitation  to  the  disadvantage  of  production  generally. 
The  export  of  potash  was  prohibited  by  royal  order  in  March,  19l'5. 

In  September  it  was  reported  on  good  autliority  that  a  foreign 
company,  having  paid  for  an  option  on  extensive  deposits  of  sul- 
phate of  potassium  and  carbonate  of  potassium  discovered  at  Car- 
dona,  in  the  Province  of  Barcelona,  had  begun  drilling.  This  work 
was  undertaken  to  determine  the  extent  and  value  of  the  deposits, 
but  it  appears  that  commercial  exploitation  has  not  yet  begun. 

Fishing  Industries. 

The  fishing  industries  of  Spain  suffered  during  the  past  year  from 
the  high  price  of  coal  and  lubricants  and  from  the  sale  of  boats  to 
belligerents.  The  sale  of  the  boats  caused  alarm  not  only  to  fish 
canning  factories  and  consumers  of  fish  generally,  but  to  fishermen 
as  well  wiiose  means  of  livelihood  was  endangered.  The  owners 
of  boats,  on  the  other  hand,  received  excellent  prices,  wiiile  run- 
ning their  boats  brought  small  profits. 

The  Spanish  fishing  fleets  comprise  about  600  steamers  and  from 
14,000  to  16,000  sailing  boats,  and  employ  over  80,000  men.  The 
catch  of  fish  amounts  to  about  145,000  metric  tons  annually.  Over 
93,000  tons  are  caught  in  the  maritime  district  known  as  El  Ferrol, 
which  comprises  the  northern  and  western  coast  of  Spain  from  the 
French  border  to  Portugal.  The  export  of  fish  from  Spain  ranges 
from  25,000  to  30,000  tons  annually,  leaving  120,000  tons  for  domestic 
consumption..    In  1915  the  exports  were  as  follows : 


Product. 


Fresh  fish 

Lobster 

Shellfisli 

Salted  sardines 

Other  smoked  or  salted  fish 


Metric 
tons. 


1,790 
25 
23 

5,157 

2,784 


Product. 


Sardines  in  tins ' 

Other  preserved  fish  and  shellfish 

Total 


Metric 
tons. 


10, 576 
5,390 


25, 745 


Over  31,000  operatives  are  engaged  in  the  factories  where  fish  is 
treated  and  preserved.  These  factories  are  1,396  in  number,  of 
which  1,089  are  in  El  Ferrol  district,  and  52,000  tons  of  fish  were 
salted,  canned,  or  prepared  in  brine. 

Under  normal  conclitions,  Spain  imports  over  50,000  tons  of  dried 
codfish  from  Norway,  Great  Britain,  and  Denmark.  During  the 
year  1915  these  imports  were  about  20  per  cent  less  than  usual  and  the 
ocean  freights  higher,  with  the  result  that  the  price  of  dried  codfish 
increased  in  this  country. 

Near  Centa,  Spanish' Morocco,  about  4,000  tons  of  fish  are  caught 
each  vear,  chiefly  tunny  fish,  which  is  largely  exported  to  Italy  and 
America.  On  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  possession  of  P'ernando  Poo 
whale  fishing  is  carried  on  extensively. 
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Koad  Building — Extensive  Irrigation  System  Planned. 

The  Spanish  Government  maintains  27,340  miles  of  roads  and  has 
over  3,106  miles  in  construction  at  present.  The  cost  of  these  roads 
is  about  $7,250  per  mile.  The  Vizcayan  and-  Navarre  Provinces, 
throiioh  un  independent  organization,  possess  a  system  of  1,473  miles 
well  kept  up  and  the  other  Provinces  of  Spain  have  a  total  of 
2,585  miles  built  at  their  own  expense.  The  roads  of  Spain  are  clas- 
sified as  State,  provincial,  and  communal.  The  State  subventions  the 
communal  roads  in  amounts  from  40  to  84  per  cent  of  their  cost,  and 
over  3,728  miles  of  such  roads  have  been  constructed  in  the  past  four 
years,  the  State  having  appropriated  not  less  than  $1,980,000  a 
year  for  the  purpose. 

These  roads  are  not  narrower  than  16.4  feet  in  width,  and  this 
system,  projected  or  finished,  will  eventually  connect  all  villages  and 
towns  and  bring  rural  products  into  touch  with  wider  markets. 
There  are  several  establishments  for  constructing  metallic  bridges 
with  Spanish  steel,  and  many  bridges  of  cement  and  reinforced  con- 
crete have  been  also  put  up.  The  year  1915  was  one  of  general 
progress  in  road  building,  many  laborers  deprived  of  employment  on 
account  of  the  war  having  been  employed  in  road  making  or  main- 
tenance. 

The  Spanish  Ministry  of  Public  Works  adopted  in  1909  a  plan  of 
hydraulic  works,  comprising  50  reservoirs  and  11  irrigation  canals, 
which,  at  a  cost  of  $22,320,000,  would  irrigate  an  area  of  817,916 
acres.  The  plan  includes  also  the  diking  of  33  rivers  at  a  cost  of 
$1,980,000. 

This  vast  scheme  includes  the  Canal  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia  on 
which  the  Government  has  already  expended  $5,760,000.  The  country 
irrigated  by  this  canal  was  so  poor  that  the  villages  were  being  de- 
poi^ulated  on  account  of  drought  and  now  about  123,552  acres  are 
under  cultivation.  Work  in  this  canal  has  been  extensive  and  often 
difficult. 

The  reservoir  de  la  Peiia  in  the  Province  of  Huesca-  accumulates 
the  melting  snow  of  the  Pyrenees  for  distribution  throughout  the 
valley  of  Saragossa.  This  reservoir  assures  crops  to  a  value  of 
$1,260,000  annuall}'.  The  canal  of  Urgel,  in  the  Province  of  Lerida, 
is  63  miles  long  and  irrigates  an  area  of  158,146  acres,  including  46 
villages.  The  agricultural  products  of  this  area  have  increased 
since  the  construction  of  the  canal  from  about  $360,000  to  $1,800,000 
worth  each  year,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  region  has 
increased  40  per  cent.  In  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  the  Govern- 
ment has  begun  the  construction  of  a  great  canal  which  will,  with  its 
irrigating  ditches,  augment  the  cultivation  of  the  valley  between 
Cordova  and  Seville.  The  w^aste  marshes  of  the  Ebro  Delta  have 
been  transformed  into  productive  rice  fields  through  the  initiative 
of  the  Agricultural  Syndicate  of  the  Ebro,  which  the  state  sub- 
ventioned  with  50  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Many  other  important  works,  particularly  in  irrigation,  are  being 
planned  throughout  Spain.  The  Government  lends  financial  aid  to 
all  irrigation  projects  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to  increase 
and  perfect  them. 
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Industrial  Activity  Increased  by  War. 

The  intensity  of  production  in  Spain,  unabated  since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  has  resulted  in  increasing  the  number  of  mills  and 
factories  and  the  installation  of  new  machinery.  The  Altos  Hornos 
de  Vizcaya,  the  Sociedad  Espafiola  de  Construcciones  jMetiilicas,  the 
Sociedad  Espafiola  de  Construccion  Naval,  and  many  other  enter- 
prises are  to-day  highly  prosperous.  Having  made  advantageous 
contracts,  they  supply  foreign  countries  as  well  as  Spain  with  rail- 
road material,  steel,  and  munitions. 

Vessels  are  being  constructed  with  exclusively  Spanish  material 
in  the  shipyard  of  Bilbao ;  one  company,  with  a  capital  of  $106,380, 
earned  $198,000  during  1915;  and  another,  with  $450,000  capital, 
closed  the  year  with  profits  figured  at  $612,000.  The  Altos  Hornos 
de  Vizcaya  have  enlarged  their  plant,  installing  machinery  from  the 
United  States,  and  will  probably  put  as  much  as  $1,110,000  into  im- 
provements. 

Stocks  in  the  leading  navigation  enterprises  have  risen,  since 
June,  1914,  from  three  to  six  times  their  nominal  value.  There  are 
in  operation  110  large  hydroelectric  plants  with  a  total  of  over 
281,490  horsepower,  and  other  enterprises  for  transforming  hydraulic 
force  into  electric-motor  power  are  increasing.  The  clistribution 
of  hydroelectric  power,  although  greatest  in  Catalonia,  is  none  the 
less  general  in  Saragossa,  Valencia,  and  the  rest  of  Spain. 

Spain's  Trade  with  Morocco. 

Spanish  trade  with  Spanish  Morocco  is  a  matter  of  much  interest 
to  the  country,  as  its  development  has  cost  Spain  since  1908  about 
$300,000,000.  During  the  year  1915  customs  duties  were  removed  on 
merchandise  from  Spain  entering  the  port  of  Ceuta  and  destined  to 
any  part  of  the  zone  under  the  Spanish  protectorate.  It  is  hoped 
thus  to  aid  Spanish  exporters  to  compete  successfully  with  exporters 
of  other  countries.  The  Centros  Comerciales  Hispano-Marroquies 
organized  a  permanent  exposition  at  Melilla,  Morocco,  of  Spanish 
products  particularly  adapted  to  use  in  that  region,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  this  there  is  an  experimental  field  with  agricultural  ma- 
chinery and  tools  for  the  cultivation  of  grain  and  fruit.  The  war 
has  made  great  changes  in  Moroccan  markets  and  consumers  there 
have  been  obliged  to  draw  more  supplies  from  Spain  than  formerly, 
when  their  needs  were  almost  entirely  met  by  England,  France,  and 
Germany.  The  balance  for  1915  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  more  favor- 
able to  Spain  than  that  of  1914. 

Spain's  exports  to  Ceuta  in  1914  amounted  in  value  to  $939,903, 
and  the  imports  from  Ceuta  to  Spain  $26,236,  making  a  balance  in 
favor  of  Spain  of  $913,667.  Spain  shipped  chiefly  of  coal,  barley, 
wood,  wheat,  flour,  straw,  fodder,  wine,  dried  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
oil  while  the  imports  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  trunks,  valises, 
hand  bags,  and  empty  wine  casks.  Spanish  exports  to  Melilla 
amountecT  in  value  to  $755,345  and  the  imports  from  Melilla  to 
$103,317,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  Spain  of  $652,028.  The  ex- 
ports to  Melilla  were  chiefly  gypsum,  wood,  Avine,  dried  fruits,  vege- 
tables, straw,  forage,  and  cooper's  wares.  To  Chafarinas  Spain 
exported  $785  worth  of  goods  and  imported  $1,305  worth,  while  to 
Alhucemas  the  exports  amounted  to  $1,448  and  $965  worth  were 
imported. 
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At  Larache  the  total  imports  in  1915  amounted  to  $2,772,000,  nearly 
$1,260,000  worth  of  which  came  from  Spain.  The  exports  from  that 
p)ort  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  $513,000  in  value,  of  which 
$234,000  worth  were  destined  for  Spain.  At  Tetuan  75  per  cent  of 
the  imports  during  1915  were  of  Spanish  origin  and  90  per  cent  of 
the  exports  came  to  Spain.  At  Melilla  the  imports  from  Spain  were 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  total  importation. 
North  African  Markets  as  Affected  by  War. 

According  to  unofficial  statistics  compiled  to  illustrate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  war  on  the  markets  of  Spanish  North  Africa,  the  duties 
collected  on  Spanish  products  imported  at  the  customhouses  of 
Tetuan  and  Larache,  in  Spanish  Morocco,  in  1915  amounted  to 
$3,133,680;  those  from  England  to  $1,404,496;  from  France,  $246,500; 
from  the  United  States,  $61,842 ;  from  Germany,  $29,117 ;  from  Aus- 
tria, $18,727;  and  from  Italy,  $11,473.  The  lead  acquired  by  Spanish 
merchandise  in  the  markets  of  the  protectorate  is  due  largely  to  the 
shutting  off  of  supplies  from  other  nations,  and  at  the  same  time 
Spain's  interests  in  North  Africa  have  been  strengthened  from  a 
military  point  of  view.  Some  anxiety  is  felt,  however,  lest  at  the 
end  of  the  war  European  competitors  in  Moroccan  markets  may  re- 
assume  their  former  importance.  In  1913,  for  example,  the  duties 
collected  at  the  customhouses  of  Tetuan  and  Larache  on  Spanish 
products  amounted  to  $653,310,  while  on  English  products  $2,031,858 
were  paid;  on  French,  $1,685,880;  and  on  German,  $757,062.  The 
Spanish  Government  is  making  every  effort  to  retain  its  present  ad- 
vantageous position  and  reap  some  benefit  on  the  msinj  improvements 
that  it  has  put  into  its  trans-Mediterranean  possessions. 

The  total  duties  on  merchandise  imported  at  Tetuan  and  Larache 
in  1913  amounted  to  $5,939,820,  and  in  1914  to  $6,568,020.  In  1915, 
when  the  war  restricted  importation,  the  receipts  of  these  custom- 
houses amounted  to  $5,333,472.  The  customhouse  of  Melilla  collected 
in  1913  duties  to  the  amount  of  $209,160,  in  1914,  $1,405,206,  and  in 
1915,  $1,755,360,  successively  increasing  in  spite  of  present  condi- 
tions. A  custom  house  at  Arcila,  not  established  in  1913,  collected 
duties  in  1914  to  the  amount  of  $117,000  and  in  1915,  $200,160. 

These  custom  house  receipts  from  Morocco  are  important  in  the 
revenue  of  tlie  State,  which  disbursed  in  that  country  during  1915, 
$25,893,177,  compared  with  $25,674,116  during  the  previous  year. 

The  exports  from  Fernando  Poo,  on  the  west  African  coast,  con- 
sists chiefly  of  cocoa,  of  which  4,821  tons  were  exported  in  1914, 
mostl}^  to  Spain.  The  Spanish  Government  is  attempting  to  stimu- 
late the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  that  possession  and  exploit  its  forest 
wealth.  Good  returns  could  be  had  from  coffee,  it  is  stated,  because 
Spain  buys  abroad  every  year  some  15,000  tons  of  coffee,  of  which 
only  from  2,000  to  3,000  tons  come  from  Fernando  Poo.  The  lumber 
exported  in  1914  amounted  to  8,668  tons,  of  which  onl}^  91  tons  were 
in  ebony  and  redwood,  but  it  is  hoped  here  that  when  maritime  com- 
munications become  normal  the  export  of  valuable  woods  will  be  in- 
creased. The  export  of  cocoa  and  palm  oil  is  as  yet  merely  beginning 
and  promises  under  careful  management  to  assume  large  proportions, 
particularly  so  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  unexploited  area  of  Fer- 
nando Poo  is  about  95  per  cent  of  the  island. 
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